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IS THERE SALVATION OUTSIDE THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ? 


WE know by divine revelation that all men have lost the 
right to heaven by original sin; that the Son of God has assum- 
ed human nature to redeem mankind, and that he has institut- 
ed but one church on earth, in and by which_men are to come 
to eternal salvation. Hence this church is often compared to the 
one ark of Noe, saving men from the flood of sin; and hence 
also the time-honored saying, Extra Ecclestam nulla est salus— 
‘“ There is no salvation outside the church.” 

But what is to become, many will naturally ask, of the im- 
mense majority of men who have never heard of this church, or 
who at least are not aware that it is the only visible ark of sal- 
vation given by God to mankind? What is to become of the 
many millions of Protestants and other heretics or schismatics 
that are outside the visible communion of the church? And 
where is God’s justice and mercy in dealing with those count- 
less millions of Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and other 
heathens or pagans who still “sit in darkness and in the sha- 
dow of death”? 

Since such questions are nowadays often asked, it may not 
be amiss to state what we Catholics are to hold as to the salva- 
tion of such as are outside the visible communion of God’s one 
true church. The magnitude of the question is seen by the 
following figures: The present population of the globe is esti- 
mated at about 1,437,150,000. Of these about 217,000,000 are 
Catholics; 124,000,000 Protestants; 84,000,000 Schismatics; 
7,000,000 Jews; 169,000,000 Mohammedans; 169,000,000 Brah- 
mins ; 7,000,000 pure Buddhists; 390,000,000 Confucianists ; 36,- 
000,000 Buddhists and Shintoes; and 233,000,000 other heathens 


or pagans, 
Copyright. Rev.I,T. Hecxer. 1888. 
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i. 


* In the first place, we know that the Incarnate Son of God 
has founded but the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, 
of which the Roman Pontiff, the successor of St. Peter, is the 
visible and infallible head. Moreover, we know that it is the 
duty of every man to enter the visible communion of this one 
church. Consequently such as fully know this and wilfully re- 
fuse to do so act contrary to the will of God and commit there- 
by a mortal sin, which zso facto excludes them from heaven if 
they persevere in this state. Hence Christ emphatically de- 
clared,* speaking to his apostles: ‘‘ Go ye into the whole world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
_and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be 
condemned.” 

After the Eternal Truth has spoken thus it would be unpar- 
donable presumption for any man to declare that it is not nec- 
essary for salvation to join the one true church of God, for those 
who know it to be such and can join it. 

Moreover, as the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore ob- 
serves,t Christ has “ never promised salvation to those living 
outside the church.” Now, are we to hold that in consequence 
of these truths all living and dying outside the visible pale of 
the Catholic Church are to be eternally lost? 


II. 


As stated before, but one church has indeed been establish- 
ed by Christ, by which men are to come to salvation; yet there- 
‘by the hand of God has not been shortened to save such as, 
without any fault on their part, may not be professed members 
of this church. God may give to such the graces necessary for 
their salvation in various extraordinary ways unknown and im- 
‘perceptible to man. He may enlighten their intellect and move 
their wills to detest sin, to love him, the Source of all good, and 
to desire to fulfil in all things his holy will. For God, as St. 
Paul expressly teaches,t ‘“ will have all men to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, and 
one Mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself a redemption for all.” 

Therefore Catholic theologians teach that God gives also to 
unbelievers, heathens, or pagans, who never heard of Christ, 


* Mark xvi. 15, 16. + Decretum 5. 1 Timothy ii. 4-6, 
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the graces necessary for their salvation. Thus the theologian 
J. Perrone, S.J.—and in this he utters a very common opinion— 
says : * 


“The graces of which we treat, and which we have shown to be given 
to unbelievers, are medicinal graces by the aid of which unbelievers can 
fulfil the natural law and overcome the difficulties that are in the way of 
its observance ; but the works performed by means of these aids remain 
within the order of moral uprightness. Nevertheless if unbelievers co- 
operate with these graces greater aids are given them until God, out of 
his gratuitous mercy, calls them to the supernatural end by a beginning of 
faith, either by means of men sent to this purpose, or by an angel, or inte- 
riorly by himself, or in any other manner, as it may seem good to him.” 


Hence it is a theological saying: Facienti quod in se est, Deus 
non denegat grattam—“ To him that does what he can God will 


not deny grace.” 
Hence, too, Pius 1X., in his allocution of December 9, 1854, 


declared: 


‘‘ God forbid, venerable brethren, that we should dare to set limits to 
divine mercy, which is infinite; God forbid that we should wish to 
scrutinize his hidden counsels and judgments, that are a great abyss and 
cannot be penetrated by human thought... . It is to be... held as cer- 
tain that those who labor under ignorance of the true religion, if that ig- 
norance be invincible, are implicated in no sin [cu/fa] for this before the 
eyes of the Lord. But now who would arrogate to himself that he could 
designate the limits of this ignorance, according to the nature and diver- 
sity of peoples, countries, natural talents, and so many other things? But 
when, freed from these bodily bonds, we shall see God as he is, we shall 
indeed perceive by what intimate and beautiful alliance divine mercy and 
justice are united.” 


Hence also the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore declar- 
ed + of such as are outside the Catholic Church: 


“ If they errinvincibly, and it be not their fault that they did not come 
toa knowledge of the true church, God, indeed, who punishes or con- 
demns no one without his own fault, although they are kept by this incul- 
pable ignorance outside the body of the church, nevertheless, if with the 
aid of divine grace they have obeyed the divine commandments and those 
truths of Christian faith which they know, will have mercy on them, so 
that they will not be eternally lost.” 


III, 


After laying down these general principles and citing these 
high authorities as to the possibility of salvation for such as are 


* Pralectiones Theologica, Ratisbonz, 1854, vol. vii. p. 151. + Decretum 5, 
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outside the Catholic Church, we may quote the following beau- 
tiful words of Cardinal Manning,* which, no doubt, will aid to 
illustrate these principles: ’ 


“It is to me a consolation and joy—I say it again and again, and more 
strongly as I grow older—to know that in the last three hundred years 
multitudes of our own countrymen, who have been born out of the unity 
of the faith, nevertheless believe in good faith with all their hearts that 
God has revealed himself in Jesus Christ, and that what they have been 
taught from their childhood is his revelation, and that he has founded 
upon earth a church, and that the church, which in their baptismal creed 
they call the Holy Catholic Church, is the church in which they them- 
selves have been baptized, reared, and instructed. It is my consolation to 
believe that multitudes of such persons are in good faith, and that God in 
his mercy will make allowance for them, knowing what are the prejudices 
of childhood, of an education studiously erroneous, what is the power and 
influence of parents and of teachers, of public authority, and of public 
opinion, and of public law: how all these things create in their minds a 
conviction that they are in the right, that they believe the one faith and 
are in the one church, in which alone is salvation. We rejoice to com- 
mend them to the love of our Heavenly Father, believing that though they 
may be materially in error, and in many things materially in opposition to 
his truth and to his will, yet they do not know, and, morally speaking, 
many cannot know it, and that therefore he will not require it at their 


hands.” 


What Cardinal Manning says of Protestants may, 4 fortiori, 
be applied to the countless millions of schismatics who, like the 
Russians, though separated from the centre of Christian unity, still 
retain all the holy sacraments, and profess to believe the same 
doctrines which the church held as articles of faith during the 
first six or eight centuries. As to Jews and Mohammedans, we 
know that they worship the one true God, the God of Abraham; 
and who would dare to decide but that there are countless mul- 
titudes of them who are doing so in good faith? Among the 
Mohammedans, for instance, numerous examples of earnest 
piety or striving to come nearer to God by a moral life, by sep- 
aration from the world, by meditation and prayer, can be daily 
witnessed.t Why should not their prayers be heard and their 
alms and other good works be remembered in the sight of the 
merciful God, as were those of the Roman centurion Cornelius,t 
though we may perceive no external evidence thereof? 

But what are we to say of the millions of Buddhists and 
other heathens or pagans who seem to have lost even the know- 
ledge of the one true God—how can they be saved? 


* Sin and tts Consequences, i. 
+See W.S Lilly, Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, London, 1885, pp. 165-187. 


¢ Acts x. 1-31. 
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Let us remember that these also have been created accord- 
ing to the image and likeness of God; that they too are, for this 
reason, in a certain sense children of the Heavenly Father, for 
whose redemption Christ has offered himself. Now, God, who 
has given to plants the necessary means for attaining their end, 
and to animals the necessary instincts to fulfil the object of their 
creation, has also endowed these his forlorn children with the 
necessary capacities for receiving the graces which may lead 
them to the higher and eternal life for which all men have been 
created. It was a remark full of deep meaning when Tertullian 
exclaimed, in his Apology* to the heathen Romans, “ O ¢estimo- 
nium anime naturaliter Christiane /”» Every human soul is, in- 
deed, “ naturally Christian ”—that is, fitted for, and inclined by 
nature to, Christianity. For, as Catholic philosophers teach, t 
God has deeply implanted in every human soul such convictions 
as that there exists a God; that man must do right and avoid 
wrong; and that man will once have to render an account for 
his actions. So deeply are these convictions imprinted in the 
human soul that neither scoffing sophistry nor slothful ignor- 
ance are able to efface them. Thus we find also in heathens or 
pagans the necessary natural capacities for receiving God's 
graces by which they may be gradually led on to salvation.t 
And from God’s goodness and mercy we may expect that he 
will give also such heathens or pagans as are dona fide and do 
their part the necessary graces. § 

Cardinal Newman, in his History of the Arians, makes some 
remarks| which will, no doubt, aid to make this truth clearer. 
He observes: 

“ We are expressly told in the New Testament that at no time he [God] 
left himself without witness in the world, and that in every nation he ac- 
cepts those who fear and obey him. It would seem, then, that there is 
something true and divinely revealed in every religion, all over the earth, 
overloaded as it may be, and at times even stifled, by the impieties which 
the corrupt will and understanding of man have incorporated with it; so 
that revelation, properly speaking, is a universal, not local gift... . The 
word and the sacraments are the characteristics of the elect people 
of God ; but all men have had more or less the guidance of tradition, in 
addition to those internal notions of right and wrong which the Spirit has 
put into the heart of each individual.” 


And, it may be added, God, who is both merciful and just, 
will once judge such heathens or pagans as, without any fault of 


* Chap. 17. 
+ See Cardinal Zigliara, Summa Philosophica, editio sexta, Parisiis, 1887, pp. 288-291. 
t See A. Fischer, De Salute Infidelium, Essendiz, 1886, passim , 

§ See J. Perrone, S.J., l. c. | Quoted by W.S. Lilly, 1. c. pp. 189-190. 
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theirs, have never heard of their Saviour, according to the light 
they have received, as St. Paul teaches, saying: * 


“When the Gentiles, who have not the law, do by nature those things 
that are of the law, these, having not the law, are a law to themselves: 
who show the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness to them, and their thoughts within themselves accusing 
them, or else defending them, in the day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men, by Jesus Christ.” 

The author of the interesting and learned pamphlet, De Salute 
Infidelium, advances the opinion that God may often give to 
heathens or pagans at the hour of their death the supernatural 
graces by which they may come to faith and justification. He 
observes : 

“We all, indeed, do not know what happens at the moment of death, 
because no one ofus has asyetexperienced it. But it is very credible what 
many psychologists hold, and what seems to be confirmed by indubitable 
facts, that the human soul, on being freed from the bonds of the depress- 
ing body,t will become, as it were, fully conscious of itself and finally 
capable of exhibiting a by far greater vigor. Now, will not this seem to be 
the most appropriate time (though it may be considered as happening in 
an instant, as it were, in the twinkling of an eye) in which God would 
Speak again and for the last time to his creature which is about to be 
judged, in which the divine voice would be heard and the supernatural 
grace operate by enlightening and assisting, but not by compelling ?” 


As the author adds, we have, of course, no certainty on this 
point; yet there is room for possibility, and perhaps even for 
probability. 
IV. 


From all this we see how we may, in the light of Catholic 
doctrine, vindicate God’s justice and mercy, as far as the possi- 
bility is concerned that even heathens or pagans may be saved. 
On the one hand, we indeed know that all men are strictly ob- 
liged to enter God’s one visible kingdom on earth, the church 
established by Christ; and that, consequently, all who know- 
ingly and wilfully refuse to do so commit a mortal sin which 
excludes them from heaven, if they will persevere in that state. 
But, on the other hand, we also know that God is all-powerful 
and wise, and can therefore, in various ways, bring to salvation 
such as, without any fault of theirs, may be outside of the visible 
communion of the church. And from his goodness and mercy 
we may confidently expect that he will give such as do their 


* Romans ii. 14-16, 
+ What the writer here quoted seems to mean is not the moment after death, but the 


moment before the soul’s final departure from the body.—Zd/#¢or. 
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part his helping hand. They are of the church, though incul- 
pably separated from her visiblecommunion. Though the ways 
of God in dealing with mankind may often seem incomprehensi- 
ble to us in this mortal life, we may rest assured, as Pius IX. 
remarked, that, when we shall once be freed from our present 
bodily bonds and behold God as he is, we shall then also see 
how intimately and beautifully mercy and justice are united in 
him. JOHN GMEINER. 
St. Thomas’ Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 





THE DIVINE LODESTONE. 


‘* Jesus said: Some one has touched Me, for I know that virtue is gone out from Me.”— 
St. Luke viii. 46, 


THE DISCIPLE. 


DEAR Lord! unto my longing heart reveal 
The mystic virtue which with joyous thrills 
Springs forth in life-renewing force to heal 
Whoso shall touch Thee. Lo! the many ills 
Of human souls! Their misery and sin 
I fain would heal. If possible, this grace 
All gifts above 
Grant to be mine! 


THE MASTER. 


As from the lodestone unseen pow’r departs, 
Infusing a like virtue in the eagér steel 
That toucheth it, so unto loving hearts 
Which touch mine own the might divine to heal 
The world’s sad wounds is giv’n, and sweetly win 
Sin-angered souls to Me. Draw nigh. Embrace. 
Go forth and love! 
All power is thine! 
A. Y. 








THE ANNALS OF A VENDEAN. 


THE ANNALS OF A VENDEAN. 
i. 


BEFORE a crowd of undisciplined rebels a young French- 
man, blonde, enthusiastic, delicately nurtured, once made this 
singular oration: “My friends! if my father were here you 
would have confidence. As for me, I am only a boy, but I will 
prove that I deserve to lead you. When I advance, do you 
follow me; when I flinch, cut me down; when I fall, avenge 
me!” Amid the cheers and tears of the peasants he sat by 
the gates of Aubier and ate of their coarse brown loaves. It 
was the first slight sign of his consecration to a cause. He had 
made his one famous speech—words which have travelled far 
and wide, and proclaimed his spirit where his name is utterly 
unknown. Yesterday he was a carpet-knight; now, like “ gal- 
lant Murray” in the fine old Scots song, 


“His gude sword he hath drawn it, 
And hath flung the sheath awa’.” 


There was no retrogression. Henri du Verger, Comte de La 
Rochejaquelein, twenty years old, a little indolent hitherto, a 
courtier, a lover of horses and hounds, was suddenly shaken out 
of his velvet privacy into the rude lap of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

He was born in the parish of St. Aubin de Baubigné, near 
Chantillon-sur-Sévre, in the now ruinous Chateau de la Durbel- 
liére, on the 30th of August, 1772. He came of fighting stock. 
Among the ancestors of his name were a Crusader, two war- 
riors killed under Francis I, at Pavia, and a dear brother-in- 
arms of Henry IV. slain on the battle-field of Arques. The 
child was destined for the military profession; when the su- 
preme political storm of history burst he was completing his 
studies at Soréze. Gentle as he was, he had no disrelish for 
the barbarous aspect of war. Courage he had in full, the splen- 
did animal nonchalance in face of danger; and later, in a mea- 
sure almost as ample, the fortitude of soul that “endures and 
is patient.” He had always looked forward, from his early boy- 
hood, to a campaign, to spurs and sabres, to some powerful 
Jericho to assail. His first commission was in the royal Polish 
regiment of cavalry. In 1791 he was one of the constitutional 
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guard, which had replaced the household body-guard of Louis 
XVI., and when this was disbanded he still stayed by the king. 
On the memorable 1oth of August he was in the Tuileries, and 
narrowly escaped with his life; his noble young companion, 
Charles d’Autichamp, escaping with him, killed two men in his 
own defence. Thanks to Thomassin, the commissary of police, 
and his adroit’strategy, they and the Lescures, cousins and com- 
patriots of Henri de La Rochejaquelein, reached Tours safely 
from Paris, along a road marshalled with forty thousand hostile 
troops. Haggard, wearied, wrought tothe pitch of excitement, 
they came into the heart of revolt and disturbance at home. La 
Durbelliére was deserted ; the family of La Rochejaquelein had 
emigrated; the parish had gone over to the will of the republic. 
M. de Lescure, sheltered in his chateau of Clisson, in Boismé, in 
Poitou, sent for his young kinsman. He went, stepping in among 
that strange, huddled group of royalists—men of resources like 
Marigny, with his large joyousness of nature; men like the 
cowardly, whimpering old Chevalier de ——, whose name, in 
the records, is sheltered in a blank; aristocrats, abbesses, nota- 
ries, old tutors, friends, distant relatives, and little proscribed 
children, who kept vigil over the dying hopes of conservative 
France. Few rumors reached them of the fighting in Anjou; 
they ventured out but seldom, as the house was jealousy watch- 
ed. Butthey were of one anxious heart and mind, undergoing 
agonies of suspicion and suspense, and anon cheering one an- 
other with fireside tales, with indoor games and music. Henri 
was the centre of interest; all relied upon him, quiet and re- 
served as he was; from first to last he somehow made a bright- 
ness in the sombre lapses of those days. “He had lived,” says 
the woman then Lescure’s young bride, “but little in the 
world.” Here, through her, we have the first glimpse of his 
tall, comely person, of his wheaten-yellow hair, his healthful 
color, his quick, animated eye, and his “ contour, English rather 
than French.” 

Suddenly, like a thunder-clap, came the news of the king’s 
death. It had been provided that word should be sent to Clis- 
son of any impending rescue, Not a hand had been raised at 
Paris to save him. Lescure and La Rochejaquelein looked at 
one another in profound grief and dismay; and among the 
twenty-five men in the chateau capable of bearing arms, the 
little flicker of desperate merriment died down to ashes. So 
they remained for months, in the midst of rumors and threats 
growing from day to day. Henri was moody and preoccupied, 
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saying little. ‘He traversed the country alone, often facing and 
surmounting danger with his astonishing skill, sometimes hiding 
or galloping madly to the woods. On one occasion gendarmes 
made a descent on Clisson and carried off his favorite horse. 
They told Lescure that the son of M. de La Rochejaquelein was 
much more sharply suspected than he was. “I do not see 
why!” Lescure replied, with habitual directness; “we are 
cousins and dear friends ; our opinions are quite the same.” 

Citizens were summoned to the defence of Bressuire. 
Young Lescure had been for four years back commandant of 
his parish of Boismé. There seemed no way out of it; hourly 
he expected his summons to march against his insurgent neigh- 
bors. The men were holding a council of debate, determined 
to make at least a passive resistance, when the name of La 
Rochejaquelein was called to be drawn for the militia. On the 
heels of the announcement followed a secret message, brought 
by a young peasant from Henri’s aunt, living in retirement some 
miles away. Chatillon had been taken; the people had arisen; 
there were wild hopes that the royalist faction might get the 
upper hand. The young peasant, eager and breathless, fixed 
his bright glance upon Henri. He spoke persuasively, with a 
fervor that seemed to thrill his whole body. “Sir! will you 
draw to-morrow for the militia, when your farmers are about 
to fight rather than be drafted? Come with us! The whole 
country-side looks to you; it will obey you.” Diéeu le veut! 
said Peter the Hermit. He willed that God should will it, 
at any rate, and all Christendom took him at his word. The 
peasant boy had some eloquence, for Henri’s thinking was over. 
“Tell them that I will come,” he answered. That night, accom- 
panied by the tremulous Chevalier—who was afraid to stand his 
chances at Clisson—by one servant and a guide, armed with a 
brace of pistols and carrying a stick, Henri mounted his horse 
and waved farewell. There were wild protestations, arguments, 
kinswomen’s prayers and tears, but he silently tightened his 
hold upon’ his pistols, and threw himself, at parting, into Les- 
cure’s arms. “ Then first came the eagle-look into his eyes” (says 
the gentle historian of La Vendée), “ which never left them 
after.” Scarcely had Henri left when Lescure and all his family 
were seized as suspects and conducted to Bressuire. Liberated 
by chance, he and Marigny rode forth immediately, in their turn, 
to gather recruits. 

Machecould, Herbiers, and Chantonnay, as well as Chatillon, 


had already been taken by the insurgents when Henri, racing 
\ 
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nine leagues across country to avoid the Blues, reached the 
little army on the morrow of a great victory, whose fruits had to 
be abandoned for lack of ammunition. He turned about and 
made another painful and perilous journey to the house of 
Mlle. de La Rochejaquelein; thence, with a few young men, to 
the rebels’ quarters at Tiffauges, whither they had withdrawn. - 
They had achieved a nearly fatal victory at Chémillé ; Stofflet, 
De Bonchamp, D’Elbée, even Cathelineau, were disheartened ; 
they had but two pounds of powder; the shabby regiments were 
disbanding. Henri went back, brooding and restive, to St. 
Aubin. It seemed as if opportunity, after all, had failed him. 
But it was reserved for him to organize the general rising, in 
the very centre of La Bocage. The peasants found him, calling 
upon him to inspirit them and to lend them his name, and 
promising that in the course of a day a force of ten thousand 
men should join him. He urged them to gather at once by 
night, armed, alas! with their clubs, pitchforks, scythes, and 
spades. They came in droves from Neuil, St. Aubin, Echau- 
broignes, Cergueux d’Izernay. Guétineau’s trained division, 
three thousand strong, was before them. They had but two 
hundred muskets and sixty pounds of blasting-powder, which 
Henri Kad discovered in a mason’s cellar. At dawn he took 
command, with the alarum on his lips. His gayety had come 
back; he had found his post. What he had to say fired itself in 
epigrams, from lifelong habit. He was a little pale, but very 
earnest, and his beautiful presence was asa thousand men. He 
was only a boy, he said; but if he flinched, they might, at least, 
cut him down; if he fell in battle, they would, at best, avenge 
him! And they stormed up together against Aubier on the 
13th of April, 1793, as if in the first bustling act of a bright 
drama. . 


If. 


This side-show of the great Revolution was a magnificent 
spectacle, and unique in the world’s history. Its mise-en-scdne, the 
Bocage (itself a portion of the great La Vendée, an area of eight 
hundred square leagues south of ‘the Loire, and called since the 
civil war by its name), comprised parts of Poitou, Anjou, and 
Nantes. It was settled by a hale, single-hearted, honorable peo- 
ple. It was £ country glossy with woods of golden furze and 
pollard oaks, sprinkled everywhere with little hollows and little 
Streams. It was a country rough and wild; it had few roads, 
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and these clayey and difficult; it was full of rocky pastures, 
hedge-rows, canals, and trenches; dull of color, crabbed in out- 
line, niggardly of distances: and the race which mastered it had 
great agility and nerve. Cesar had called them invincible. 
They were not of a volatile humor, as were their kindred in 
‘northern France; and yet no evidence bespeaks them as other- 
wise than habitually moving in the very gravity and temperance 
of cheerfulness. The patriarchal life survived among them. 
The noble divided the proceeds of the land with his farmers; 
the ladies’ carriages were drawn by bullocks; on féte-days the 
‘wives and daughters of the lords danced with the peasants. 
After the Sunday services, among his devout and earnest flock, 
the good curé read out the place of meeting for the week’s hunts. 
There were no feuds; a lawsuit was a twenty-years’ wonder, 
The keys of the jail had taken tochronic rust. The Bocage had 
seen the rise of the Revolution with but faint concern. Its own 
clergy were poor, its own gentry magnanimous; its liberties 
were entire; it had no great public abuses calling aloud for re- 
form. The quiet, loyal folk lived their innocent lives, and were 
happier than they knew, not being forced to think; and there- 
fore had no history till the insurrection. It broke out in March 
of 1793; it was over in July of 1795—a thing never to be spoken 
of in La Vendée without a throb of passion and “an. 

It had been urged too often that the nobles and priests, ac- 
tive here as elsewhere for the losing cause, had roused the 
masses to revolt. M. Berthre de Bourniseaux, of Thouars, him- 
self no friend to the Vendéans, records it with strict emphasis 
that that war was produced by three causes, with none of 
which the influence of churchmen and kingsmen, as such, had 
anything todo. First, by the execrable tyranny of the Jacobins 
and by their oppressions of a people intensely conservative and 
reverential, who, in the proper Jacobinical cant, were not ripe for 
the Revolution ; second, by the foolish and persistent persecu- 
tion of their old religion in behalf of the goddess Reason—a 
thing long borne in silence and bewilderment until the smol- 
dering opposition burst into the full stature of a blaze ; third, the 
forced levy of three hundred thousand men. 

Let it be remembered that the nobles and the clergy were 
too well informed, whatever may have been their desires, to pit 
this forlorn corner of France against the united realm. The 
campaign was a spontaneous rising of the free peasants against 
what they believed to be the spirit of rapine and injustice; it 
had no intrigue, no pushing ; it had absolute purity of intention, 
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and takes all its glory from this sole fact. The titled gentry 
were compelled to join, in nearly every case, by the vehemence 
of the insurgents. D’Elbée, Bonchamps, Lescure, La Roche- 
jaquelein, Charette, were drawn from their very firesides and 
urged into service. The priests also, ejected from their parishes 
for refusing the oaths proposed by the Assembly, long held 
aloof from sanctioning the redress of arms. Nowhere, at any 
time, did they march or combat with the troops. When their 
bodies were found upon the field it was manifest that they had 
been shot while ministering to the dying. Such, on this point, 
was the sensitiveness, the austere regard for the proprieties, 
among the Vendéans, that a young sub-deacon, discovered in 
the ranks, was angrily and summarily dismissed. Not until the 
army was at Dol did these pastors ever attempt, in the Repub- 
lican phrase, to “ fanaticize” the soldiery by working on their 
religious feeling as a means of reviving codtage. Never did the 
insurgents waive what Turreau is pleased to call their blind and 
incurable attachment to their chiefs and their pastors. At a sign 
from the latter they actually disbanded during Holy Week of 
1793. The Republican squadron sent to quell the revolt found 
the villages in dead quiet, and so returned north ; but on Easter 
Monday the roads were alive again. 

Well was La Bocage called by a writer in Blackwood’s “the 
last land of romance in Europe.” Nothing can measure the 
childlike disinterestedness of the men and their cause. Some- 
thing of what these rebels for conscience’ sake endured we shall 
hear; the rewards they meant to ask for their success were 
these: that religion should be re-established, free of state inter- 
ference; that La Bocage should be known henceforth as La 
Vendée, with a distinct administration; that the king should 
make it a visit, and retain a corps of Vendéans in his guard ; and 
that the white flag should float for ever from every steeple in 
memory ofthe war! They failed, we say; yet what they fought 
for they won: the liberty of the church and the restoration 
(temporary, as things are in France) of the government of their 
allegiance. Louis XVIII. was unspeakably unworthy, as the 
Stuarts in a parallel case had been, of such whole-souled devo- 
tion; he was foolish and crabbed enough afterwards to reduce 
the pension of Mme. de Bonchamps, to suspect the thrice-proven 
loyalty of Mme. de Lescure, and to refuse admission to the 
portraits of Stofflet and Cathelineau when opening his gallery 
of Vendéan generals at Saint-Cloud, because, forsooth, they were 
but plebeians. Yet the praise the southern liegemen hoped for 
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from the little Dauphin of 1793 they won later from this man. 
“T owe my crown to the Vendéans,” he said, with the one fine 
family characteristic of gracious speech. 

The peasants, therefore, driven to the wall, rebelled without 
forethought or plan,a desperate handful against the forces of 
France. At remote points, with no concert whatever, hostilities 
began—March to in Anjou, two days later in Bas-Poitou; and 
months passed ere one knot of insurrectionists heard tidings of 
the other. With the Maulevrier peasants rose Stofflet, the 
game-keeper, harsh and hard, though with a streak of kindness 
in him—a keenly intelligent and masterful disciplinarian ; and 
Jacques Cathelineau, waggoner and vender of woollens, foremost 
of the band of patriot leaders. There had been a disturbance at 
St. Florent over the drafting. Cathelineau, a discreet, serious- 
minded Christian, eloquent, upright, and lovable, whose name 
was to be all but adored by his troops, was kneading bread 
when he heard it. “We must begin the war,” he murmured. 
His startled wife echoed his words, wailing: “‘ Begin what war? 
Who will help you begin the war?” “God!” he said reve- 
rently and quietly. Putting his wife gently aside, he wiped his 
arms, drew on his coat, and went out instantly to the market- 
place. That afternoon he attacked two Republican. detach- 
ments and seized their ammunition, his little force augmenting 
on the march; in three days it was one thousand strong, and 
Cathelineau carried Chollet. His three brothers followed him, 
to fall gloriously in battle; his sixteen cousins and his four 
brothers-in-law. He was called “le saint d’Anjou,” and he 
deserved it—a man of truth, dignity, and sweetness, about whom 
the wounded crept to die. 


III, 


Those born in the purple were of the self-ssame mould. They 
had all the ‘‘tenderness with great spirit” of Plato’s golden 
race. They were gentlemen, and they*had the delicacy and 
high-mindedness of gentlemen. A pleasant instance of this odd 
and beautiful retention of amenities in the cannon’s mouth oc- 
curred before Nantes, where Stofflet found occasion to challenge 
Bonchamp. “No, sir,” said Bonchamp, with stateliness and 
tact ; “God and the king only have the disposal of my life, and 
our cause would suffer too grievously were it to be deprived of 
yours.” 

Friendships throve among them. Lescure, La Rochejaque- 
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lein, and Beauvolliers were closely attached to one another, as 
were Marigny and Perault. Preferments went wholly by natu- 
ral nerve, intelligence, and a vote of deserts. There was no 
scheme of promotion to benefit those of gentle blood ; the army 
was a-genuine democracy. Perfect courtesy and confidence 
were accorded to every officer. After the retaking of Chatillon, 
the young Dupérat, in company with three others, had the im- 
prudence to break open the strong-box in Westermann’s car- 
riage ; there was good presumptive evidence that they had taken 
money from it. A council of war ensued, and Dupérat, ques- 
tioned by Lescure, simply affirmed that they had not done so. 
His high character was known, and, though the mystery was not 
to be cleared up, the proceedings were closed with an apology 
to the young officer. Here at Chatillon, pierced with twelve 
sabre-wounds, fell Beaurepaire, who had joined the “ brigands” 
at eighteen. The Chevalier de Mondyon was a pretty boy of 
fourteen, a truant from his school. At the battle of Chantonnay 
the little fellow was placed next to a tall lieutenant, who, under 
pretence of being wounded, wished to withdraw. “I do not see 
that you are hurt, sir!” said the child; “and as your departure 
would discourage the men, I will shoot you through the head if 
you stir.” And as he was quite capable of that Roman justice, 
the tall lieutenant stayed. De Langerie, two years Mondyon’s 
junior, had his pony killed under him in his first engagement. 
Put at a safe and remote post, but without orders, he reap- 
peared, inside an hour, galloping back on a fresh horse to fight 
for the king. Such were the boys of La Vendée. 

Of the elder officers, Frangois-Athenase Charette was 
first to lead the rebels in Lower Poitou. He had been a ship’s 
lieutenant. His morals were not above grave censure, but in 
sense and courage he was the equal of his extraordinary fel- 
lows. He was twenty-eight years old when he took command at 
Machecould. The levying had been resisted; the government 
troops fired; the young Vendéans immediately charged on their 
assailants and routed them, pillaging the municipality and burn- 
ing the papers. At St. Florent, then, on the 1oth of March, 
1793, the royal standard was raised and Louis XVII. proclaimed, 
Charette himself sternly vowing to die or to avenge him. 
Stofflet was best obeyed of the officers. Bonchamp, mildest and 
easiest in temper, was one of the most popular, but singularly 
unfortunate, being wounded in nearly every engagement in 
which he appeared, and therefore seen but seldom with his men. 
Baugé, enrolled by force among the Blues, abandoned them and 
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joined the insurgents at Thouars. He was a youth of singular 
steadiness and patience, and dear to Lescure and to Henri. 
D’Elbée, late lieutenant of the Dauphin cavalry, was forty years 
of age, of small and compact build. Estimable as he was, with 
his unusual reserve and calm, he was vain, narrow, and a poseur. 
It was he who read sermons to his men, who carried with him 
the images of his patron saints, and who, above all, talked so 
much and so well on the field of the power which directs us, 
that the roguish congregation in camp fastened on him the nick- 
name of “ La Providence.” For Lescure, as for Cathelineau, the 
peasants had a veneration almost religious. Unselfish, contained 
and cool, versed admirably in the science of war, Lescure at 
twenty-six had an aspect somewhat lofty and austere, and habits 
of absolute self-control. Born in 1766, in 1791 he had made his 
first cousin, Victorine, daughter of the chivalrous and mettlesome 
Marquis de Donnissan, his wife. To this timid girl, who hero- 
ically followed the fortunes of her husband through the heart- 
rending war (and who herself, many years after, was to bear a 
second illustrious Vendéan name by her marriage with Louis de 
La Rochejaquelein), we are beholden for the Mémoires, naive and 
precious, which supply nearly every known detail of the heroic 
struggle, which persuaded out of life the ignorance and preju- 
dice of its traducers, and which serve as the most noble monu- 
ment ever raised to the worth of the loving army, Catholic and 
Royal. 


IV. 


The Vendéan “ brigands,’”’ as they were called, had a verb, 
s'égailler, and they lived up to it. It meant sharp-shooting, 
every man for himself, in what we Americans might call the his- 
toric Lexington style. They crept behind walls and hedges, not 
firing, as did the troops of the line, at the height of a man, but 
aiming individually, and rarely missing, so that throughout the 
war their loss was but as one to five; they leaped garden terra- 
ces, and peered from the angles of the strange Vendéan roads, 
making sudden volleys and unforeseen attacks, the chief usually 
foremost, the men eager and undrilled; or they ran forward by 
scores, fronting the hostile cannon, flinging themselves down at | 
every explosion, and so creeping nearer and nearer until they 
might grapple the stupefied cannoneers hand to hand. This 
was their favorite strategy. Clubs, pitchforks, and scythes. fixed 
on handles adorned the marching no-pay volunteers. They 
lacked wagons, reserves, baggage; each carried his own rations. 
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The cavalry bestrode horses of divers eccentricities, but at the 
tails of one and all figured the enemy’s tri-color cockade. Ropes 
were stirrups to these gallant Paladins, and their sabres hung by 
pack-threads. They had notime for the conventions of the toilet : 
their hair and beards looked like Orson’s. The officers wore 
woollen blouses and gaiters, with the little red, consecrated 
hearts sewed on their coats; no uniform, no insignia, and at first 
they lacked a distinguishing dress. Neither they nor the privates 
received a sou for services; if any were in want he asked for a 
disbursement and got it. The main army averaged twenty 
thousand men ; at a pinch it could be doubled in numbers. 

Sobriety reigned in the camps. Considering the prohibition 
against the presence of women, it is rather surprising to find 
here and there some spotless Amazon, like Jeanne Robin or the 
never-to-be-forgotten Renée Bordereau (/’Angevin) fighting in 
the van. The fantastic soldiery, meeting a wayside crucifix 
half-way to the battery, would doff hats and kneel an instant, 
then charge like fiends on the foe. The parishes sent carts to 
the roadside laden with provisions for the passing cohorts; the 
women, children, and old men knelt in the cornfields, while the 
firing went on afar off, to beseech the Lord of Hosts. Piety of 
the sane, honest, unexaggerated sort was universal. Henri de 
La Rochejaquelein, least apt, perhaps, of all the generals to give 
his religiousness public vent, voiced it for once at Saumur. He 
stood at a window, after the five-days’ victory, gazing towards 
the church. To a comrade who laughingly asked what were 
his thoughts he said gravely: “I was wondering over our suc- 
cess. Is it not the hand of God that has done it?” 

The army was innocent of discipline. Every movement was 
a farce in tactics. “Such and such a general goes such and 
such a way,” the adjutant would call; “who follows?” And 
the tenants of his own estate, the guerrilla vassals, would charge 
with a shout after him, forming their lines by his horse. Never 
were men more dependent on the nerve and sagacity of their 
leaders. A wounded officer dared not flinch, or the crazy col- 
umns would give way. Lescure, wounded at Saumur, dis- 
sembled, and kept the troops ignorant of his hurt; Charette 
being wounded long after at Dufour, his regiments dispersed 
like sheep; when Cathelineau fell, in sight of his army, there 
was instant rout. At the recapture of Chatillon, many a leader, 
sick and weak, rode his horse in affected vigor, and so forced 
the glorious issue of the day. 

The Vendéans, admirable fighters at a spurt, knew nothing 
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of prudence or calculation. After the first hint that the victory 
was theirs they hastened to ring the church-bells and to make 
bonfires of the papers of the administration—a proceeding 
which, according to Mme. de Lescure, afforded them unfailing 
amusement. Never were they all under arms for more than a 
few consecutive days. The troops were repeatedly dispersing 
and rallying, giving their chiefs endless worry and chagrin. 
They fought like Spenser’s.angels, “all for love and nothing for 
reward ”; but they left the ranks when they chose; after a suc- 
cess, rather than after a defeat, they would scatter to their 
homes like so much thistledown in the air, and it was hopeless 
to try to follow up an advantage won. No one was baffled and 
maddened oftener by this freak than Henri. Yet sometimes, as 
-at Angers and Saumur, it was they who clamored to fight, and 
he who, against his own judgment, yielded tothem. Frequent- 
ly, when ammunition was in abundance, this unaccountable army 
was overcome; and as often, without a musket among six, it 
gained a signal advantage. ‘“ Yet these, by bravery and enthu- 
siasm, and by wisdom developed of short experience, conquered 
a part of France, obtained an honorable peace, and defended 
their cause with more glory and success than did the leagued 
allies.” 

The paradoxical fact remains that the Vendéans had great 
ardor and fellow-feeling, and that their valor (exquisite enough 
in tone, to borrow a musical simile, and yet easily swerv- 
ing trom pitch) was prodigious. The truth is, they were but - 
intelligent children at a pleasant task. They had no adult 
comprehension of their momentous concerns, to which they 
gave themselves, by fits and starts, with perfect disinterested- 
ness, joyfulness, and zeal. But they relapsed for ever into the 
absent-mindedness, the truancy, and the game. They went into 
action with roundelays or litanies on their lips, and with the un- 
abated battle-cry, “ Vive le roi, quand méme.” They frolicked 
about the famous cannon Marie-Jeanne, namesake of a young 
Marie-Jeanne from Chanzeau who knelt once in the smoke be- 
side it and prayed ; they kissed its ornate inscriptions of Riche- 
lieu’s day ; they buried it in flowers and ribbons. Their songs 
and stories were of dear brazen Marie-Jeanne; they lost her 
with dirges and recaptured her with salvos of joy. 

Whenever the Vendéans wavered it was not, at least, through 
dread ef any personal hardship. They were often hungry, often 
ragged, but there were no mutinies for that. Indeed, they un- 
derwent horrible poverty and distress, and lacked both money 
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and clothes. The picked men of a company long marched in 
grotesque dominos out of sacked playhouses, in lawyers’ gowns, 
even in furniture stuffs and draperies. The chivalric De Ver- 
teuil was found dead on the field, equipped in two petticoats, 
one about his neck, the other about his waist—the noblest 
armor, perhaps, that officer ever wore. 

As we get away from the grim ethics of history the zesthe- 
tics of it take shape and color, and give us an abstract pleasure 
from the centres of thought and pain. There is an unspeakable 
verve and attractiveness, to the sense, in these years of the Ven- 
déan insurrection, as if the story of them could never be taken 
as other than an idyl dark and bright. The course of events 
was like a romantic drama, full of “points,” of poses, of electric 
surprises; where the dialogue flows in alexandrines, and the 
crises are settled in the nick of time. The talk is the rhetoric 
of hearts sincere, but French. The devoted Marquis de Don- 
nissan breaks in upon two clashing swords: “‘ What! the Lord 
Christ pardons his executioners, and a soldier of the Christian 
army tries to slay his comrade!’ At these words they drop 
their swords and embrace each other!” Or, after the terrible 
battle of Mans, and not long before her little daughter’s birth, 
Mme. de Lescure, hemmed in the choked streets of the city, 
catches in despair at the hand of a gentle-faced young trooper 
pushing by: “Sir! have pity on a poor woman who cannot go 
on. Help me!” Whereupon the young trooper weeps some 
feverish tears: “ What can I do? I am a woman also!” Or 
that interesting impostor, the pseudo-bishop of Agra, stands up 
before the lined troops and sheds such prose upon them as 
Matthew Arnold should: praise for ever: “ Race antique et fidele 
des serviteurs de nos rots, pieux stlateurs du tréne et de lautel, en- 
fants de la Vendée! marchez, combattez, triomphez ! C'est Dieu que 
vous l’ ordonne.”” 

LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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IT would be a strange fact if Ireland had produced no poets. 
The heat and strength of the emotional Gaelic nature demand 
precisely the outlet which poetry affords. Poesy is the first 
esthetic development in a nation, as a refined architecture is the 
final expression of its advanced civilization. Ireland in its early 
history, with its barbaric heroes and legendary mists, and the 
powerful, rugged Goidelic dialect, the distinctive Gaelic tongue 
of the young islanders, was a field in which the muse of poetry 
wandered as in her own domain. Calliope abode in the infant 
Erin as naturally as she did in the strong, primal dawn of 
Hellenic times, when the blind old bard of Chios was her high- 
priest. True, the Western Isle has produced no Homer. But 
she has had her singers, who have pitched their lays in some 
distinctly national key. Tom Moore, in his rollicking songs and 
sensuous, erotic verse, was simply the effervescence of the strong 
gayety of the Celt. When he struck a minor chord the tears 
were not wrung from bloodshot eyes, but glittered brightly 
like dewdrops which a placid summer night scatters upon a 
lawn. His sombre touches, like the darker spots in mother-of- 
pearl, are shot with brilliant iridescence. James Clarence Man- 
gan was a singer of precisely opposite strain. The strings of 
his lyre were soaked in tears, and his melancholy song was like 
the wailing of the night winds. His ghastly humor is only the 
gibing of his soul in defiance of its pains. Although he trans- 
lated many of the early poems of Ireland, he knew not a word 
of Irish, though an Irishman and a good linguist. He drew for 
his metrical versions on literal translations in prose by O’Daly 
Curran and O’Donovan. 

But there is a modern Gaelic bard who devoted years of 
study to all that concerned the great Gaelic stem which spread 
out branches in Irish soil. Strange to say, he was not a Celt 
himself, unless from some remote Scottish strain. Nor was he 
of that religion which one is so apt to feel as congenital with the 
true Irishman. Sir Samuel Ferguson was Teutonic in origin 
and Protestant in religion. But his sympathies were deeply 
enlisted in the Emerald Isle and her sorrow-stricken race. The 
old legendary history of Ireland has drawn the poet into quasi- 
Homeric chants of deeds of war and high emprise of love. His 
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poetic conception of the land he loved well may be gathered 
from these verses of one of his ballads: 


“A plenteous land is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 

Uileachan dubh O! 

Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the yellow barley-ear ; 
Uileachan dubh O! 

There is honey in the trees where her misty veils expand, 

And her forest paths in summer are by falling waters fanned ; 

There is dew at high noontide there, and springs i’ the yellow sand, 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland.” 


Sir Samuel Ferguson has published several volumes of Irish 
poetry. They are entitled Lays of the Western Gael, Poems, The 
Forging of the Anchor, and Congal. The last-named poem is pro- 
bably the most ambitious effort of his muse. It was published 
in 1872, both in Dublin and London. It is an epic in five books. 
The Irish bardic romance of Cath Muighe Rath—“ The Battle of 
Moyra”—was brought out by the Irish Archzological Society 
in 1842. As Sir Samuel says in the preface to Congal: “It 
made a strong and lasting impression on my imagination. It 
‘ seemed to possess in a remarkable degree that largeness of pur- 
pose, unity, and continuity of action which are the principal ele- 
ments of epic poetry, and solicited me irresistibly to the endeavor 
to render them into some compatible form of English verse.” He 
confesses that the attempt to do this was too difficult, and he 
abandoned it. But the general tenor of the piece had taken too 
strong a hold upon fis mind to be rejected, and the ultimate 
outcome was this epic poem of Conga/. Growing though it 
did from the Irish original, the outline and structure of Sir 
Samuel’s poem were too independent of those of its prototype 
to justify the title of the battle of Moyra, though this contest is 
the principal incident in both. The battle of Moyra took place 
in A.D.637. Sir Samuel Ferguson adopts the view of it which 
many entertain, that it was the expiring effort of the pagan and 
bardic party in Ireland against the newly-consolidated power of 
church and crown, and regards the obligations which Domnal, 
the reigning monarch, had'incurred to Congal, the disappointed 
sub-king of Ulster, as the casus belli. -He called the poem after 
the chief actor, Congal of Ulster. Many of the personages and 
events are worthily deemed historical, but there is an avowed- 
ly preponderating element of romance, and the supernatural 
machinery which inevitably figured in the classic epic finds 
place here and is drawn from the supernatural machinery of 
medizval Irish fiction. The theme is the Cath Muighe Rath—the 
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battle of Moyra—in which the forces of the Ulster king are 
routed by Domnal, and 


“ The long-corroded link of life’s mysterious chain 
Snapped softly, and his mortal change passed upon Congal Claen.” 


Unfortunately, perhaps, the hero is listed in the host of heathen, 
while Domnal fought the barbarian invaders for Christianity 
and the rites of Patrick and Brigid. A love-affair runs through 
the epic woof. Congal becomes enamored of the Princess 
Lafinda, daughter of his tributary, Sweeny, King of Down. 
She was a maiden gentle, beautiful, and pious. It seems, at one 
stage of the poem, as if her influence would divert Congal from 
his vengeful ambition. The sweet piety of this royal maid can 
be best gathered from her remarks to Congal when he comes to 
tell her of the war he is about to engage in, and the necessary 
postponement of their nuptials: 
“Oh me! what hearts ye own, 

Proud men, for trivialest contempt in thoughtless moment shown, 

For rash word from unguarded lip, for fancied scornful eye, 

That put your lives and hopes of them you love in jeopardy. 

Yet deem not I, a princess, sprung myself from warrior sires, 

Repine at aught in thy behoof that Honor’s law requires. 

Nor ask I what affront, or how offended, neither where 

Blame first may lie. Judge thou of these: these are a warrior’s care 

. Yet, oh! bethink thee, Congal, ere war kindles, of the ties 

Of nurture, friendship, fosterage; think of the woful sighs 

Of widows, of poor orphans’ cries ; of all the pains and griefs 

That plague a people in the path of battle-wagering chiefs. 

See, holy men are ’mongst us come with message sweet of peace 

From God himself, and promise sure that sin and strife shall cease. 

Else wherefore, if with fear and force mankind must ever dwell, 

Raise we the pardon-spreading cross and peace-proclaiming cell ?” 


Congal is not moved from his warlike purpose and makes 
light of his betrothed’s expostulations. The tragedy of Congal’s 
end is heightened by the manner in which it is accomplished. 
An idiot, Cuanna, taunted by his stepmother with remaining idly 
at home while his father and brave men were fighting for Dom- 
nal, clutched a bill-hook as a weapon and a caldron’s lid for a 
shield, and rushed to the fray on the plains of Moyra. Congal 
laughed the idiot warrior to scorn as he pressed pantingly for- 
ward till he faced the fierce young Ulster king. “Battle is no 
concern of thine,” Congal tells him contemptuously, and passed 
on. But the idiot drove his hook-bill with savage force through 
Congal's coat of mail, and laid him low with mortal wound. He 
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was borne close to a cell of a nun of St. Brigid, and as the reli- 
gious approached to care for the wounded knight, Congal 
recognized the imperial grace of Lafinda. She did not know 
him at first, and he asked, reproachfully, if he is so altered that 
she knew him not, “ that shouldst have been his bride.” 


“ Bride now of Christ,” she answered low, “I know thee but as one 
For whom my heavenly Spouse has died.” 
“ And other nuptials none 
Desire I for thee now,” he said ; “for nothing now is mine, 
Save the fast-fleeting breath of life I hasten to resign.” 


Lafinda bound his wounds, tenderly cared for him, and urged 
him to repentance. 


“Oh! grant,” she cried, with tender joy, “Thou who alone canst save, 
That this awaking be to light and life beyond the grave!” 


This is the gist of the argument. Episodes of the usual con- 
ventional epic character diversify the conduct of the plot. The 
metre which the poet has employed is the heptameter iambic in 
rhyming couplets. This is equivalent, of course, to alternate 
tetrameters and trimeters with the latter only rhyming. It has 
a vigorous swing and is handled well. But Sir Samuel Fergu- 
son’s technique is not as skilful as could be wished. There is a 
certain almost homely quality in his style which crops out even 
in his lyrical effusions. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson’s other Gaelic legendary themes deal 
principally with the heather period.. Several of them have been 
also handled by Aubrey de Vere, whose polished elegance is far 
in advance of our author’s, but whose cold dignity would gain 
by an infusion of Sir Samuel’s Celtic heat and rugged force. 
Among some of the poems of this character are the “ Tain Bo 
Cuailgne,” or “Cattle Spoil of Cooley”; the invasion of Ulster 
by Queen Meav of Connaught, and the repulse which she suffered 
at the hands of the Celtic Achilles, Cuchullin. The “ Tain” was 
an object of desire to the Celtic bards, as the Holy Grail was to 
the chaste knights of King Arthur’s Table Round. It was an 
ancient poem, supposed to be the composition of King Fergus 
himself, who was the chief captain of the Connaught queen. 
The legend said that the only remaining copy of the “ Tain” had 
been cut in pieces, which were carried to Rome in the days of 
St. Patrick. Its discovery was essayed by Murgen, son of the 
chief bard of the sixth century, Sanchan Torpest. It was 
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revealed to him by the spirit of Fergus, who taught the poem 
to his father. 


“ Vision chasing splendid vision, Sanchan rolled the rhythmic scene; 
They that mocked in lewd derision, now, at gaze, with wondering mien, 
Sat, and, as the glorying master swayed the tightening reins of song, 
Felt emotion’s pulses faster, fancies faster bound along.” 


But after he had sung the mystic song the ghost of Fergus 
passed through the banquet-hall, and young Murhen paid the 
price of his recourse to the realm of spirits. When the spectre 
vanished he sat stiffly in his chair, a bit of lifeless clay. The 
fate of Deirdré and of the Sons of Usnach also figure in Sir 
Samuel’s Celtic poems. While his chief claim to distinction 
must rest on this class of his works, he has treated other themes 
of a perfectly different order. “The Forging of the Anchor” 
is a half-lyrical, half-ballad composition. It gives a very just 
idea of his poetic ability. In the old Celtic legends the heart of 
his readers is quickened by national proprietorship in those old 
tales. But in this poem Sir Samuel takes the very modern pro- 
cess of forging a ship’s anchor as the subject of his verse. There 
is something essentially virile both in his thought and his expres- 
sion of it. It is of a genre quality. The dainty grace which 
diffuses itself over triolets or quatrains, the super-sensuous enjoy- 
ment of form even in preference to anything substantial in con- 
ception, are quite foreign to his poetic power. It is written in 
his favorite metre, the rhyming heptameter couplets. The 
spirited, breezy way in which he starts on the lay is maintained 
throughout: 


“Come, see the Dol/phin’s anchor forged—'tis at a white heat now; 
The bellows ceased, the flames decreased, though on the forge’s brow 
The little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound, 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round, 
All clad in leathern panoply, their broad arms only bare ; 
Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there.” 


In this manner, with the minute fidelity of a Dutch painter, 
he develops his theme, following the molten mass till it is forged 
into the anchor, and then picturing the Dolphin trembling 
through a terrific sea, but fast held by the sturdy flukes. 


“ Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand keep time; 
Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple’s chime; 
But, while you swing your sledges, sing, and let your burden be: 
‘The anchor is the anvil-king, and royal craftsmen we!*” 
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He follows the massive thing to its “oozy couch of clay,” and 
by bold personification indulges in a forecast of the pleasant 
sights which await it “ beneath the deep, green sea.” He paints 
in strong strokes of his pen the monsters of the deep, with a 
force suggestive of Schiller in “ The Diver”: 


“O deep-sea diver, who might then behold such sights as thou? 
The hoary monsters’ palaces! Methinks what joy ‘twere now 
To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the whales, 
And feel the churn’d sea round me boil beneath their scourging tails! 
Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea-unicorn, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back for all his ivory horn; 
To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade forlorn; 

And for the ghastly grinning shark, to laugh his jaws to scorn ; 
To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid Norwegian isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage, for sudden, shallow’d miles : 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls; 
Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far astonished shoals 

Of his black browsing ocean-calves ; or, haply, in a cove, 
Shell-strewn, and consecrate of old to some Undine’s love, 

To find the long-hair’d mermaidens; or, hard by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent upon cerulean sands.” 


The poet warms to a human interest as he pictures the stout 
anchor sinking among the ocean-buried bones of trusty mari- 
ners, which could it recognize it would thrill with pride. He 
pays warm homage to the faithful tars who have left the seduc- 
tive joys of home to weather the storm for their country’s good: 


“Oh ! though our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, 
Honor him for their memory whose bones he goes among !” 


is a sample of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s lapse into a simplicity 
which has hardly poetry enough to vitalize it. He is given to 
these crude lapses, not so much in his strictly Celtic strains as 
in those whose value is in their ethical quality. He is always 
strong rather than delicate, and the delicacy that is discoverable 
is in the thought rather than the verse which clothes it. Too 
frequently this is rugged to discomfort, and his style is marred 
by crude passages and harsh epithets. But feeling may be justly 
considered as more than half of the poetic quality. His reve- 
rence for worthy things is strong and frank. He could hardly 
be a nineteenth-century poet, with his sturdy honesty and frank 
humanity, and not have heeded the great questions of the mass 
of thinkers, the Why and the Whither -which tease those who 
have not the plumb-line of faith. Catholic he was not, but his 
poetry has passages that reveal a stanch Christian integrity 
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‘and confidence. In the poem called “ The Morning’s Hinges,” 
after deprecating the physical and moral evil which infects the 
world, and declaring that he would hinder, if he could, 


“ Wrath, and pain, and spilling blood,” 


he asks himself if he be part and parcel of the wickedness and 
imperfection which are so strong in leaven in the mass of man- 
kind. To this he answers: 


“No; a something cries within, 
No; I am not of your kin; 
Broods of evil! all the forces 
Of my nature answer, No! 
Though the world be overspread 
With the riddle still unread 
Of your being, of your sources, 

This with sense supreme I know: 
That behooves me, and I can, 

Work within the inner man— 

Such a weeding and a cleansing 

Of this moss-grown home-plot there 
As shall make its herbage meet 

For the souls of angels’ feet, 

And its blooms for eye’s dispensing 

Light of Heaven’s own atmosphere.” 


There are two or three translations from the classics. The 
Invocation to Lucretius’ poem, “ De Rerum Natura,” has mod- 
erately caught something of that poet’s spirit, and has some- 
what reproduced the archaic masterly touches of the great 
heathen’s style. But-the impetuous force of Lucretius is not 
attained in any measure. The translation of “ Archytas and the 
Sailor” from Horace’s Odes is the very one a reader of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson would have fancied he would select, because 
of the ethical quality. But he deals with it weakly, and the 
rather pedantic and rigid rendering is not only far from Ho- 
ratian, but alien to the author’s more distinctive and happier 
manner. Sir Samuel has poems to his brother-poet, Thomas 
Davis, whom he addresses in affectionate eulogy ; and also to 
Sir William Wilde, whose instrumentality in collecting Celtic 
antiquities naturally awakened a sympathetic interest in a char- 
acter as fond of national Irish research as our poet. He also 
addresses a sonnet to Mr. Isaac Butt, elicited by that gentle- 
man’s rejection by the Royal Irish Academy as a member on 
the 13th of November, 1876. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson is the latest though by no means the 
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least of Irish bards. It is hard to conceive that any cultivated 
native of [reland should not take an interest in his Celtic poetry, 
and should not feel indebted to him for his scholarly investiga- 
tions in this field of national research. How thoroughly patriotic 
he was may be gathered from these stanzas from a poem com- 
posed by him in his thirty-fifth year. Oddly enough, as will 
seem to many, it is composed in the style and language of Rob- 
ert Burns. But it must be recalled that this Scottish dialect is 
as familiar to many Ulstermen as to the inhabitants of Ayrshire 
itself : 


“,Lord, for ae day o’ service done her, 
Lord, for ane hour’s sunlight upon her, 
Here, fortune, take warld’s wealth and honor— 
You’re no my debtor; 
Let me but rive ae link asunder 
O’ Erin’s fetter. 


“ Let me but help to shape the sentence 
Will put the pith o’ independence, 
O’ self-respect in self-acquaintance, 
And manly pride, 
Intil auld Eber Scot’s descendants— 
Take a’ beside. 


“ Let me but help to get the truth 
Set fast in ilka brother’s mouth, 
Whatever accent, north or south, 

His tongue may use; 
And then ambition, riches, youth— 
Take which you choose.” 

Quite independently of his genius as a poet, his singular suc- 
cess in giving to Irish legends and traditions, and to the man- 
ners, feelings, and distinctive characteristics of the Irish race, fit- 
ting expression in English, must be gratifying. Irish hearts 
which cherish a warm national feeling cannot but welcome 
every effort which tends to give a distinctive force to Ireland’s 
literature. Ferguson was an early laborer in this field, and he 
worked there till his life came to its close. Lady Ferguson was 
an enthusiastic adjutant of her husband here. She has published 
a delightful work on early Irish history, and has republished her 
husband's poetry, as well as his prose writings, in a cheap form, 
which makes them easily accessible to all. 

This short sketch of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s poetic work may 
be sufficient to call attention to a poet but little known in 
America, but whose merit is certainly such as to demand re- 
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spect and interest from Irish hearts wherever they may beat. 
Mr. Justice O'Hagan published two or three essays on Sir 
Samuel Ferguson in the /rish Monthly some few years since. In 
one of these he says: 











“Thus traversing all ages, from the shadowy, gigantic forms and mystic 
lays of the earliest epoch down to our own times, from Cuchullin and 
Fergus Mac Roy to Thomas Davis, may we not say that Sir Samuel Fergu- 
son has achieved a great work for his country? Be it no disparagement 
to other laborers in the same field, whom we honor and admire, to say that 
he is in the front of them all. It has been urged upon us that it is a pity 
that we did not devote ourselves to make his great gifts as a poet better 
known through the pages of some English periodical. We do not adopt 
this view. In the present condition of English taste our words would be 
addressed to cold, reluctant, and unsympathetic ears. Here and there a 
man of genius, like Matthew Arnold, may appreciate the treasures that lie 
in Celtic poetry and legend, but to the ordinary English mind they are ex- 
traneous and repulsive. However that-may be, the first thing is to make 
our poet more known and more prized by his own countrymen. If a dis- 
tinctive national Irish literature in the English tongue is, as we hope and- 
believe, an achievement of which the foundations have been already laid, 
and which one day, in fair and stately proportions, will body forth all that 
is best and noblest inthe character and aspirations of the Gael, and not 
of the Gael alone but of the Gael as interfused and blended with the Dane, 
the Saxon, and the Norman, according to the noble language of Davis 
himself, then to Sir Samuel Ferguson may the greater praise belong. Be 
this the pillar of his fame.” 






















It would seem as if these sentiments should find an echo 
among the Irish of America. 





JouHN J. A BECKET, PH.D. 
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IN my former article * I pointed out that physical science, or 
an experimental knowledge of what Mr. Arnold describes as 
“nature and the course of things,” has in no way whatever 
diminished the reasonableness or called in question the possi- 
bility of natural religion. So far, I said, as the origin and des- 
tiny of the universe are concerned, scientific men, keeping with- 
in their province, cannot so much as profess to have an opinion. 
And thus we might as well be living in the sixteenth as in the 
nineteenth century, for all the help “science” can afford to- 


* See THE CATHOLIC WorLD for April, ‘‘ Dogma and Symbolism.” 
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wards solving the great speculative and practical problem, What 
is the spirit of man, and how is he to order his life? In 
illustration of these principles, which determine the limits of 
scientific thought, I referred to some of the most eminent au- 
thorities and representative men in modern physics. I might 
have filled my paper with quotations and famous names. But 
there was no need. It is notorious that the very ground on 
which a host of scientific men are turning away from revealed 
religion is their inability to affirm or deny the “ transcenden- 
tal”—in plainer terms, whatever goes beyond physical experience 
and a psychology founded on physics. “Science” confessedly 
deals with the finite and the contingent, nay, with the material 
as distinct from, or opposed to, the immaterial. Take the old 
problem, then, and ask, Is there spiritual being at the base of our 
“states of consciousness”? What is it that really happens when 
we die? Is the idea of Right different from the idea of Expedi- 
ency? Istheresuchathing assin? Are we justified in speaking 
of “the High and Holy One that inhabitates eternity,” or is eter- 
nity blank and lifeless, save for the feeble spark of human existence 
on this planet of ours, which seems lost amid the starry mazes 
and the illimitable ether? To these questions we might as soon 
expect an answer from the Sphinx that lies silent and _half- 
buried in the sands of the wilderness, as from.‘ science” with 
all its instruments. In the laboratory, the dissecting-room, the 
astronomer’s observatory, they are questions without a mean- 
ing. But not:soin “the deep heart of man.” There they touch 
upon those secrets of “things in themselves” which lie hidden 
behind the shows of sense and their fainter shadows in the ima- 
gination. For they hold true, as he does, of eternity. And the 
practical reason which throws light on them, and guides us in 
the path we should follow as human beings, made for truth and 
virtue, is not “ science” but religion. 

I say religion is the practical reason of mankind. I am quite 
willing to insist with Schopenhauer that it is the one philosophy 
which “the people” can understand. I will even goa step be- 
yond the prophet of pessimism, and affirm that the educated 
few or the solitary thinker whom he contrasts with the rest of 
men cannot dispense with religion, if their light is not to be 
darkness and their speculations on the origin of things mere 
fanciful dreaming. It is not given to any of us to escape from 
these problems or to dispense with an answer tothem. Some 
kind of solution, positive or negative, they must receive. For 
eternity is within us and around us; the purpose of life cannot 
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be determined as though we were merely creatures of time; 
and it is that purpose which gives their value to our daily ac- 
tions and shapes us into men or something lower than men, ac- 
cording to our choice. Will not the acceptance of a creed like 
agnosticism bring about the widest of revolutions as in thought, 
so in the life of the individual and of the city? And must we 
not, therefore, in any event add a philosophy to our science, 
whether we will or no? If mancould cut himself adrift from 
such thoughts he might sail careless and happy over the seas 
of time, looking neither before nor after, but going as the winds 
should take him. Divorced from his instinct for the “ transcen- 
dental,”’ he would still, perhaps, be “ more subtle than any beast 
of the field.” But he cannot get away from himself, and all the 
mysteries on which his hopes and fears revolve are within him. 

Now, I wish to make it clear that agnosticism, or even athe 
ism, does not succeed in shuffling off the religious burden, but 
shifts it from one shoulder to the other. These systems profess 
to relieve us either by ceasing to inquire into the unseen, or by 
bluntly declaring that it is of the same stuff and pattern as the 
things we handle with our fingers and tear with our machines 
every day. So faras I can see, this is not ridding life of its 
troubles, but forbidding us to look onward. It is taking the sky 
out of our view,.not making the earth fruitful. Let us endeavor 
to realize the consequences. Richter, in a celebrated ‘“ Dream ”’ 
of his, has drawn a picture of “the dead Christ proclaiming 
from the height of the universe that there isno God.” It isa 
terrible and lurid vision, in which the poet forces upon us the 
conviction that the entire worth of our existence, here and now, 
depends on that faith in our Heavenly Father which atheism 
would have us renounce and agnosticism puts away as disown- 
ed by knowledge. Standing aloft on the altar, about which the 
shades have gathered from their tombs, Christ is made to utter 
the great negation. “Children,” he says to them, “ you have no 
God.” That is atheism, doubtless. Would the message have 
sounded less despairing had he wrapped it in the agnostic cloud 
and proclaimed, ‘‘ No God that you can ever know or that can 
know himself, for the only absolute is the Unconscious and the 
Unknowable”’? And if we receive this announcement as the 
word of science, can we go back to our business and our poli- 
tics, to hearth and home, the men that we were? A dead Christ 
and an unthinkable God; virtue, self-denial, heroism, mere cun- 
ning calculations ; love, the delirium of youth; knowledge itself 
the amusement of a race of unfeathered bipeds who in a few 
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years will have disappeared into the abyss which is the womb 
and grave of a phantom universe; and, to make the irony com- 
plete, religion a symbolism indicating all this to the initiated !— 
such, stripped of its disguises, I take to be the doctrine preach- 
ed with enthusiastic conviction, on both sides of the Atlantic, by 
agnostics. A poor human creature bounded by his senses and 
the phenomena they attain, yet full of an infinite longing; in- 
satiable, unappeasable; crying out in vain for knowledge that 
shall endure, and seeking everywhere the fatherly love he is 
destined never to meet; with the consciousness that whatever 
he does or leaves undone the end will be the same, and no good 
come of it—surely this, a hundred years ago, would have been 
thought a description of the sufferings of the damned. Yet it is 
the world fashioned by unbelieving science, with agnosticism 
for a background. And were it the truth—as, thank God! it is 
the most incredible of fictions—what a hollow mockery would 
our progress and civilization have come to be! The wretched- 
est of criminals has at least one possession of which, so long as 
there is a God in heaven, he cannot be deprived. He has al- 
ways hope, though, it may be, nothing else. But on the scheme 
of scientific unbelief neither the worst nor the best of men 
could look beyond the grave. This world of the senses would 
alone be left to make up for the loss of God, the soul, and im- 
mortality, all alike swallowed up in the infinite darkness. 

And thus we are beginning to hear of a struggle for the pos- 
session of it. On the one hand, men who cannot be sure of a 
heaven after death are resolved to make one below, and to get 
in this miserable prison of theirs as much enjoyment as they 
can. Science is to be the instrument of universal luxury, and 
the multitudes are to live happy without religion in an earthly 
paradise. On the other hand, those who already have the world 
at their command, and might be supposed to know what an 
earthly paradise can offer, do not cease crying out by the 
mouths of their prophets, in prose and verse, that life is an utter 
delusion and is not worth living. The restlessness of the time 
is something portentous. Ambition was never so intense, nor 
the lust of enjoyment in Christian times so shamelessly ac- 
knowledged, nor cynical self-interest so universally assumed as 
the mainspring of human activity. All this, and the practice of 
vices that still keep from the light of day, though by no means 
so much as they did even twenty years ago, make up what is 
' called “life at high pressure.” But I cannot think it a proof 
that agnosticism has solved or abolished the religious problem. 
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It seems to me rather a plain indication of the chaos into which 
the thought of civilized man is falling. The prodigal would 
fain content himself with the husks of swine. He remembers 
that he once had a father and a father’s house, but he is not 
minded to return thither as yet. Meanwhile he staggers from 
superstition to superstition; now professing to hold that an 
earthly heaven is worth ten thousand eternities, and, after a lit- 
tle, turning from his husks to declare that man has no comfort 
save in death. The phenomena of socialism and pessimism 
should be carefully studied by those who, not satisfied with the 
plausibilities of the agnostic negation, desire to see it at work. 
They will hardly otherwise believe how deadly is the poison 
with which it has inoculated the whole of modern society— 
making too many of the poor more wretched than ever and 
ready for the most violent revolutions, while under its influence 
the governing classes are ‘paralyzed and ‘the wisest of their 
leaders are losing heart and hope. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that agnosticism does nothing 
but embroil the problems of this world as of the next. I am not 
urging the imbecile and irreligious contention of those men who 
would have Christianity do the work of the police, and keep the 
social order, by which they mean the moneyed interest, intact. 
Religion is first, not second; if it has a claim on our allegiance, 
the reason is not because it will serve instead of a strong govern- 
ment, but because without religion we cannot be men, and be- 
cause in default of it we sink below the brute. A time has come 
when we must look forward and consider what will happen if 
atheism, in one of its many forms, should get the upper hand 
generally in Europe and America, as it already is supreme in 
France. Modern thought moves fast. The life of a single man 
now traverses three or four generations of opinion ; and what was 
a logical consequence yesterday will be a series of accomplished 
facts to-morrow. Agnosticism, beginning with neutrality, nei- 
ther does nor can end there. By an inevitable law it becomes 
in the second generation indifferentism, and casts out the reli- 
gious element altogether. A generation onward, and it develops 
from irreligion into anti-religion. That destructive force is now 
dominating France, is able to hold its own to a great extent in 
Belgium, is restrained only by political considerations in Italy, 
and is not without powerful adherents in England and the 
United States, as the conduct of the education controversy bears 
witness. The last enemy is, therefore, secularism, of which it 
was long ago predicted that it would lift itself up against all that 
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is called God or is worshipped. The gentle agnostic and the 
militant, lawless secularist differ one from the other only as, among 
Catholics, the contemplative from the missionary orders. Itis 
the same spirit that rays out darkness in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
First Principles, and arms the right hand of the Paris municipality 
against the dying Christian in the hospital, and the nun that 
holds the crucifix before his failing eyes. If there is any truth 
in the philosophical dictum which personifies thought in a think- 
er, it is not easy to believe that the creed of agnosticism has 
grown of itself in the modern mind, or that the spirit which is 
now so busy propagating it all the world over comes from 
heaven. 

Mankind, I have said above with Schopenhauer, cannot be 
governed by abstract ideas. A great personality will fascinate 
and subdue them where reason, though the profoundest, leaves 
them unmoved. Nothing, again, has so sacred a right in their 
eyes as custom followed for centuries, or institutions dating 
from the immemorial past. And, therefore, when we take 
these things into consideration, we may rest assured that the 
future belongs not to a system of philosophy, but to that organ- 
ism which has embodied in itself the reigning principles and can 
cast a spell over the imagination of the multitude. What will 
that organism be? Surely some mighty incarnation of the anti- 
religious spirit, or else Christianity in its most dogmatic form. 
Day by day, political and, yet more, social difficulties are resolv- 
ing themselves into the all-embracing question, Shall civilization 
be religious, as it ever has been in the history of the Western na- 
tions, or shall it become secular under the guidance of empirical 
science? Shall it be a theocracy or a Darwinian struggle for 
existence without God? Between these alternatives the near 
future will have to choose. 

But secularism has begun to frame its institutions. It aims 
at possessing itself of the state, and wherever it has succeeded 
the next step is to laicize (significant word!) every department of 
human activity connected with it. Especially malignant is its 
hatred of Christian schools, which are now the chief object of its 
attack. From the elementary schools to the universities, it as- 
sails them all. We may watch the progress it is making, and 
thereby measure its demands, not in Protestant countries alone, 
or‘in the so-called Catholic alone, but throughout modern society 
everywhere. The Protestant clergy of England, Germany, and 
America are themselves succumbing to its influence and under- 
going a process of laicization. Great numbers of them have 
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given up the Christian dogmas ; not a few have ceased to believe 
in theism; others are openly coalescing with the worshippers 
of matter and brute force. No marvel that their power as a 
teaching body is seriously and steadily diminishing, or that pro- 
phets have arisen to foretell the approaching downfall of Re- 
formed Christianity. May we not affirm, in fact, that it is al- 
ready fallen? At any rate, thoughtful observers believe that in 
no long time the multitude of intermediate Christian sects will 
be absorbed into the great apostasy of secularism, or will gravi- 
tate towards the Catholic Church and finally yield themselves 
to her authority. 

Such is the outlook. Without hazarding a prediction, we 
may, and it will be well if we do, convince ourselves that in this 
warfare not much depends on paper theories, but everything at 
last on the living forces, whether for good or for ill, that make 
up humanity. Let us, then, clear from our sight the haze of 
rhetoric, and judge of the future by the past. Belief and unbe- 
lief alike have their phrase-makers ; nor is it incredible that on 
both sides a great deal of argument may be wasted upon matters 
which in the issue will not count. //iacos intra muros peccatur et 
extra. I am persuaded that the controversy does not turn on 
particular questions of dogma, nor on the criticism of the Old 
Testament, nor on this or that incident, however striking or 
embarrassing, in the church’s history. It turns, beyond all 
doubt, on what scientific men have called the Supernatural. I 
do not say their use of the term is accurate. Far from it. But 
with a very little care we can avoid ambiguities in discussing 
the problem which they raise. By the Supernatural they mean, 
in the first place, whatever cannot be submitted to their investi- 
gations, and therefore all that transcends phenomena. I ought, 
in passing, to remark that even as regards phenomena the lan- 
guage of modern science is wanting in precision. It is not true 
that any experiment can be made on .phenomena alone. Every 
phenomenon is a mode of being ; apart from being it is nothing. 
And being is real, objective, persistent, is something more than 
a mode, for it is that whereby and wherein all modes exist. The 
scientific man does not, I say, escape out of the domain of real 
being; and therefore he ought not to speak of bare phenomena, 
as though he had contrived some miraculous way of detaching 
the picture from the canvas on which it is painted. He truly 
deals with the hidden substance—let him call it, if he pleases, 
with Kant, the unknown x—but his treatment is under the ideas 
of space, time, and motion. And the fallacy which has got hold 
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of him is this, that, except the combinations of time, space, and 
motion, we can know nothing whatever. Hence he is led to 
deny our. knowledge of our own existence, of the world’s reality, 
and of the living God who is in nature as he is above it. He 
calls these three, which are the surest of realities, subjective 
ideas, and puts them aside as the Supernatural. It follows that 
he must reject equally the ideas of revelation, miracles, and an 
infallible church, for these are dependent on those and suppose 
them. While, again, if a man has brought himself clearly to 
perceive that the existence of Objective Reason is involved in 
the very fact of his own existence and his individual thought, 
the question whether God has spoken in history as well as in 
nature becomes not only possible but inevitable, and the super- 
natural, in the received Catholic sense, has a scope and meaning. 

To this crucial test we must therefore bring unbelief. It is 
our duty to be constantly pressing on the attention of scientific 
men this pronouncement of reason and of experience, that there 
is thought in the universe distinct from the thought of man. If 
there is thought, there is a Thinker. Thought which does not 
imply a mind that thinks would be a mode of existence which 
did not exist as something. But if thought is not something it 
is nothing, and therefore is not. We must grant, then, that Ob- 
jective Thought does exist, or else that the affirmations of our 
intellect are wholly, from first to last, a delusion. The same 
argument applies to scientific knowledge founded on experience. 
If that experience is real, and that knowledge corresponds to it, 
in whatever degree it corresponds there is thought, distinct 
from man’s, embodied in the physical universe. If the book we 
call Nature can be read intelligibly, the reason is that it has been 
written intelligibly, by a mind which our own resembles, But 
a mind involves a Person. Hence we do know that which 
agnosticism declares not to be an object of knowledge. We 
know, and can recognize, the Living God, 

But, this being so, it is reasonable inthe Catholic philosopher, 
critic, and politician, as it is incumbent on him, never to grant 
a position, either as principle or fact, of which agnosticism 
would be the logical outcome. A truism, the reader will say. 
No, not a truism, but an axiom, and of the widest application. 
For example, we can in no case grant a doctrine of evolution 
which would educe the soul of man from dead matter, or would 
imply that intellect is transformed sensation. We cannot re- 
ceive as an adequate account of the history of the Jewish people 
those expositions in which a natural hypothesis takes the place 
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of the miraculous on the ground that miracles do not occur, or 
in which prophecy is resolved into shrewd political guess-work 
because we know not of a Power that can reveal the future. 
Once more, when theories of the social order come before us, 
recommended on the plea that they are the best adapted for this 
world, we must needs ask, if we believe in God, whether they 
are equally well adapted to guide us to the next. Everywhere 
we shall find, if we choose to look, that the idea of theism has a 
bearing on man’s life and welfare here below. It is, if I may 
venture to say so, a philosophical, social, economic, and literary 
no less than a theological idea. It must be human, because it 
is divine. And human we shall perceive it to be, in a most won- 
derful and inspiring manner, if we have only the courage to fol- 
low whither its light leads. 

I notice that our well-trained scholastics speak occasionally 
as if the treatment of theology were exhausted, and nothing 
remained but to lay to heart what the middle ages and the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries have bequeathed to us. Surely 
that is a superficial, not to say a dangerous, view. Let us enlarge 
the basis of our demonstration, and each for himself, under the 
eye of holy church, go as deeply as he may into the divine 
aspects of matter and spirit. He will not be long in gaining 
evidence that God, though not the unknowable, was to him in a 
thousand ways unknown. Perhaps the cause of our present per- 
plexities may disclose itself here. We have allowed ourselves to 
live so much in the abstract idea of God, so little in his actual 
presence. How many examples might I not give, and most 
striking, of the discoveries made by poets, philosophers, and 
men of science during the last three centuries, of the divine foot- 
steps in creation, and of Providence in history, which our trea- 
tises do not record! Let us confess it, we have been much to 
blame. God is in all the worlds—of matter, of sense, of spirit, 
of nature, of grace, of glory. He has told us expressly that 
his eternal power and majesty are evident in the things that are 
made. But this we have too often construed into a mere izm- 
primatur on certain abstract metaphysical arguments, instead of 
filling our daily experience with divine light and turning the 
sciences of the visible, as we might have done, to a transparent . 
veil disclosing, while it subdued to our gaze, the awful beauty of 
the face of God. It has even been thought by pious souls a 
neglect of religious contemplation, or a falling off in fervor, 
when others have studied astronomy, or mathematics, or the 
history of mankind, or the laws of political economy. As though 
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it were treason in a Catholic to preserve the domain of his lower 
knowledge from the supremacy of unbelief, or God had not re- 
newed all things in Christ Jesus! Evidently there is a great 
work to be done and grievous mistakes to be retrieved. From 
the things that are made we must demonstrate a present Deity, 
and before the least as before the greatest of them awaken in ° 
ourselves the consciousness that they are symbols of a hidden 
power, not which was once in them and has now forsaken its 
dwelling-place, but which still abides there as in a sacrament. 
Science needs to be transfigured by religion; and all history, as 
we should long ago have learnt, is a book inscribed by the finger 
of Providence, and in this sense a Bible. God has never left 
himself without a witness in every people, time, and place. 
There is no such thing as nature apart from God; it cannot exist, 
any more than the human spirit can, outside the sphere of his 
omnipresence, or his wisdom, or his strength; it therefore ex- 
ists in and through God, and not to recognize him under its 
multitudinous forms, though infinitely distinct from them, is 
blindness which deserves to be healed by disaster. Revelation 
itself is founded on the analogies of nature; it supposes that we 
have learned to know God where reason can and ought to find 
him. But here, again, it must be sadly admitted that “ the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness doth not comprehend it.” 

While I grant, therefore, that it is the task of physical science 
to begin the interpretation of nature, I say it is imperative on 
the metaphysician and the theologian to make it perfect by de- 
monstrating that beneath phenomena there is substance, in all 
states of consciousness a persistent spirit, and, interpenetrating 
and upholding spirit and matter, the Eternal Self-Existing, who 
is none of the things he has made, but is ever making himself 
known in all of them. This work, I repeat, has yet to be accom- 
plished in its fulness, and this is the key of the position. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 








Toa MaFRA, A DAUGHTER. 


TO MAFRA,* A DAUGHTER. 


MAFRA, Mavourneen, little Fly, 

For which name shall | call you by? 
Which has your image most expressed, 
Or which the name that likes you best ? 
Mavourneen—that in Celtic phrase 

Means darling, and ’tis surely true ; 
You glance and flit about our ways— 

I ne’er saw darling, if not you. 

And, little Fly, I pray you, tell 

The colors of your insect wing. 
Who call you so, they love you well; 

It is not, then, because you sting. 
But they in you a gem descry, 

A radiant, beaming butterfly, 
Such as were once in Paradise 
And sailed about in joyous skies, 
Not of the race of common flies. 

Yet these are fond imaginings, 
Fancy which from affection springs ; 
Not this the best or chiefest part 
Traced for you by the father’s heart. 
That in your third name lies, the truth 

Of serious thought, of promise high ; 
It does not tell of fleeting youth, 

But life in all its mystery, 

All its unending majesty. 

For Mafra marks earth’s noblest line, 
A name half-human, half-divine. 

One part bespeaks that Roman saint 
To whom was given, not pale and faint, 
But life-like by her side to trace 

Her guardian angel’s watchful face, 
His loving eye and heavenly grace. 
And one that name, of all in heaven, 
The sweetest e’er to woman given, 
The blissful Lady’s glorious name, 
In whom a parent’s love we claim, 
Greatest and gentlest of all powers, 
The Mother of our Lord and ours. 


* A pet name for Mary Frances. 





T0 MAFRA, A BRIDE. 


So when I call you little Fly 
The school-girl dances on my sight: 
I see fun, frolic, wild yet shy ; 
I love you then—I love you quite. 
And when Mavourneen is your name 
You are the darling of our home; 
To light within our breasts the flame 
Of a child’s lovingness you come. 
But, Mafra! when I call you so 
Your highest place, your glory know, 
Since earthly school and earthly home 
For trial and for nurture come; 
Trial can change the nature wild, 
And nurture mould the full-grown child. 
But when the trial and the growth 
In school and home are ended both, 
Then must you seek the place above 
Where those two Patrons live and love. 
There your true home and welcome gain 
Where Frances shines in Mary’s train, 
And of the Saint and Mother there 
The glory and the beauty share. 


TO MAFRA, A BRIDE. 


The days of girlhood may not last; 
The days of bloom and ripeness come ; 
Go forth into another home 

And draw the future from the past. 

The woman springs up from the child; 
The daughter changes into wife ; 
The strong, sweet band of human life 

Clasps with its girdle undefiled 

The promise of the coming years, 

A mingled dower of smiles and tears. 

For joy and grief dwell not aloof, 

But weave life’s tissue, warp and woof. 


Mary and Frances still to thee 

The Mother and the Patron be. 

And Mary’s Son, the gracious Lord, 
Who sat at Cana’s bridal board, 
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Without a word, by will divine, 
Changing the water into wine, 
By power of unseen presence bless 
Each common day of human life 
With touch of higher loveliness, 
Infusing peace and barring strife, 
Each meagre element of earth 
Transmuting by a second birth, 
Informing clay with spirit’s power, 
Bestowing heaven for time’s brief hour, 
And making heart with heart to blend 
In willing union without end. 


The Daughter's part is past and gone; 
The Father’s prayer still worketh on ; 
Parental conquers filial love ; 

This dies below, that soars above. 


THomas WILLIAM ALLIES. 





THE HEROES OF MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


THE history of a nation usually receives two interpreta- 
tions: that of the enlightened observer removed by race and 
time from the entanglements of prejudice, and aided in deduc- 
tion by the observation of universal principles ; and that of the 
son of the soil, permeated with the traditions of his country, and 
moved by passionate sympathy with her hopes and fears. The 
first is likely to be of most importance as an impartial record. 
The judicial presentation of facts is less liable to distortion, and 
the distance which lies between narration and narrator brings in- 
dividual events into a more proper focus. The clouds which 
are so apt to arise in the conflict between warm feeling and cool 
judgment are dissipated in the higher atmosphere of thought 
which surrounds equitable investigation ; and a certain evenness 
and clearness results, of the highest importance as a medium from 
which to draw conclusions. The rationale of cause and effect is 
better understood, and its importance as a contribution to mun- 
dane philosophy. 

It is, however, possible that the far-off study of the landscape 
of history through this colder and more equal air may fail to 
catch those lesser points of peculiarity and motive which are of 
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almost equal weight in the truthfulness of the picture. Tor- 
mented as the nearer vision may be by passing mist of popular 
emotion or more substantial barrier of inherited belief, it is yet 
in a position to discern oftentimes more clearly the bearings of 
circumstance, and the sowing of the seed which bears harvest of 
wheat or tares thereafter. It is able to reach within the outer 
envelope of form to the inner core of being, and explain the 
hidden methods which have led a certain theory to express it- 
self in apparently contradictory action. The traditions of a na- 
tion are sometimes as valuable as its archives, in enabling one to 
understand the consecutive steps which make inexplicable posi- 
tions not only reasonable but inescapable, as the culmination of 
long periods of transition; and this knowledge can often be ac- 
quired only through blood-relationship. It is the children alone 
who are fully able to judge the conduct of the mother, for only 
to them has the veil been lifted. Propinquity and birthright 
offer more helps to the understanding than jealousy or par- 
tiality can oppose by way of hindrance; as the eye and voice of 
the story-teller lend a reality to his tale with which no intel- 
lectual skill can compete. 

For this reason it has seemed that a record by a Mexican 
author of the revolutionary movement of 1810, which culminated 
in his country’s declaration of independence, may be of especial 
interest to a people who have known the vicissitudes of a some- 
what similar revolt against foreign authority. We know so lit- 
tle, as yet, of the actual condition of this neighboring republic 
that the account will have at least the charm of novelty for the 
majority of readers. It is taken mainly from a little volume 
prepared for use in the public schools of Mexico, and bearing 
the endorsement of the Committee of Public Instruction as well 
as that of the highest literary and historic authority in that 
country—the Compafiia Lancasteriana. The author, Manuel 
Payno, is widely known as a poet and miscellaneous writer, and 
it is but fair to suppose that his work embodies the relation 
which his people consider most correct of men and events con- 
nected with this great struggle. It bears a special significance 
for Catholics in the fact that not alone the inception but the 
most important part in the conduct of the revolution was among 
devoted priests, whose names are to this day enshrined in the 
hearts of their people, in spite of all the changes of policy and 
the rigors of anti-religious warfare. To-day the great Hall of 
Audience in the National Palace is adorned with full-length por- 
traits of these beloved men, and there is scarce a large city which 
does not commemorate in its public places, with monuments of 
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marble or bronze, the same endearing memory. The popular 
_heart has never wavered from the warmth of affection which 

it bestowed once and for ever upon these its heroes, and it still 
holds their names sacred with all the tenacity of love and grati- 
tude. Out of twenty-seven States forming the present Mexican 
Republic, eighteen have given the names of its martyrs to from 
two to six cities or towns within their borders. In the lexicon 
of the land there is evidently no such word as ingratitude. 

The story of the government of the Spanish viceroys in 
Mexico is like that of all nations holding in subjection a strange 
people. To,accumulate wealth and power for personal ends, 
without regard to the happiness or prosperity of the popula- 
tion, and to have recourse for this end to every means which 
the almost absolute power vested in them made possible, were 
the usual habits of the governors appointed. The brilliant ex- 
ceptions in the reigns of such men as Payo de Rivera, the two 
Mendozas, the Velascos, the Galvez, and, abeve all, the Count of 
Revillagigedo, only serve to throw the practices of the rest into 
a darker shadow of. persecution and tyranny. The wonder is 
not that in the end the sense of injury overcame the popular 
characteristics of timidity and resignation, but that the accumu- 
lation of mismanagement and wrong did not force the people a 
century or two before to reprisal. It was not, however, until 
1810, nearly three hundred years from the arrival of the first 
viceroy, that the indignation of the Mexicans culminated ina 
project of revolt, and leaders were found ready to assume the 
responsibility of action. 

The first of these pioneers in the cause of liberty bears the 
proud distinction of being known as “the Washington of Mex- 
ico,” although there is little to remind one of the great Ameri- 
can in his short and tragic public career. Don Miguel Hi- 
dalgo was a country curé of great piety and more than usual 
learning. He was largely humanitarian in his views of life, and 
had introduced among his parishioners new methods of agri- 
culture, the manufacture of pottery, and the cultivation of the 
mulberry plant. His mild and benignant character had gained 
for him respect as well as love; and his endeavors for their tem- 
poral as well as spiritual advancement were added bonds of 
union between himself and his people. It is fair to suppose that 
his strong but silent antagonism to Spanish misrule was en- 
hanced by the difficulties he found in the way of ameliorating 
the condition of his little flock; and that from this nearer view 
his philosophic mind turned to the contemplation of the future 
of his unhappy country, gradually being stamped out of exis- 
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tence by the exactions of the viceroys. All the strength and 
justice of his nature forced him toward the idea of revolt, and 
he had already inoculated with his own fervor a small band of 
enthusiasts, when the cowardice of a traitor revealed the secret 
to the government and precipitated their immature plans into 
action. Most of his fellow-conspirators escaped to the moun- 
tains, but Hidalgo was made of sterner stuff. Awakened 
toward dawn of the 15th September, 1810, by a flying comrade 
with news of their betrayal, he called about him a few compan- 
ions, and with ten men, proceeding in the darkness to the cita- 
del, surrounded it, took from it a few prisoners and arms, and 
succeeded in overcoming the resistance of the Spanish inhabi- 
tants and authorities. Next morning, after an early Mass in the 
little parish church, reinforced by farmers and peasants from the 
country round about, having assured the Spaniards left in the 
town of protection and safety, he set out from Dolores toward 
San Miguel el Grande, and the war of the revolution had been 
declared, as the uprising of the men of Concord and Lexington, 
thirty-five years before, had struck the keynote of revolt that 
resounded through the North American colonies. A motley 
gathering of poor and untrained men, armed only with spades, 
lances, and sticks, without money, food, or friends, and with 
only that wild, furious passion for liberty—as yet scarce recog- 
nized under the name of justice—throbbing in their pulses, they 
passed like phantoms through the gray dawning to dash them- 
selves against the power and pride of that mighty empire whose 
shadow had darkened their land for centuries; and, for the first 
time since Cortéz had subjugated the golden throne of the Incas, 
the cry of independence rang out across the hills and valleys 
of Mexico! Could there be a more forlorn hope led for free- 
dom? 

And yet these phantoms, born of ideas, are stubborn things 
to kill. They have more vital force than men, for defeat and 
death, which annihilate human life, are powerless to destroy con- 
victions. From the baptism of blood they rise renewed and 
eternal. The little force went on, a banner taken from a vil- 
lage church, with the face of the Virgin upon it, for their stand- 
ard, their war-cry blending purity of motive with patriotic fer- 
vor: “ America! Religion! Our Lady of Guadalupe! and death 
to oppression!” With such watchwords and such dispositions, 
insignificant in strength, ludicrous in appointments, commonplace 
in element, but made heroic by the fiery fervor of a noble pur- 
pose, they passed on their way, reinforced from every hamlet 
of the plains and village on the hillside, as the mountain rivulet 
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gathers tributaries to swell its tiny stream; until in ten days 
they reached the walls of Guanajuato, seventy thousand strong, 
and drunk with the wine of triumph. To the demand for sur- 
render the Spanish authorities replied by entrenching them- 
selves and their treasures in the citadel. Admitted into the 
town by the people, the insurgents were thrice driven from be- 
fore this almost impregnable position, and it was only when a 
brave boy, Pipila, binding a flat paving-stone over his shoulders 
and creeping upon hands‘and knees, had succeeded in setting 
fire to the door of the fortress with a torch, that an entrance 
was effected. Hidalgo succeeded in checking the massacre that 
followed, as well as the frenzy of the marauding bands that in- 
stantly poured through the streets of the rich city. His wise 
and firm control made itself felt in stringent laws against rapine 
and violence, in the establishment of a foundry for the manu- 
facture of arms and ordnance, and in the opening of a banking 
house as a basis of financial security. A fortnight later, leaving 
one of his officers in charge, he set out for Valladolid, which he 
entered without resistance, and where he induced the archbish- 
op, Abad y Queypo, to retract the excommunication fulminated 
against him some days before. His force was here augmented 
by a regiment of dragoons and one of infantry from the regular 
army. He founded various offices; provided a depot of sup- 
plies ; imprisoned part of the authorities and pardoned others ; 
and, placing the municipal power in the hands of a compatriot, 
proceeded on his victorious campaign. 

With upwards of one hundred thousand men he now turned 
toward the capital itself, passing triumphantly through Acdm- 
baro, Maravatio, Tepetongo, Ixtlahuaca, and Tolucas. Mean- 
time the reigning viceroy had gathered together three thou- 
sand soldiers under Torcuato Trujillo, and sent them to meet 
the advancing forces of the revolutionists. Learning, upon 
nearer approach, of the overpowering numbers of his adversary, 
Trujillo fell back from point to point before the advancing Inde- 
pendents, without risking a meeting, until, on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, having entrenched himself upon the hill of Las Cruces, he 
engaged in a terrible battle. The very number of the enemy, 
unmanageable from size, undisciplined, and scarcely armed, was 
at first a point in his favor. They were swept away broadcast 
by his artillery, until the masses of slain hindered the approach 
of those behind; but soon the indomitable courage of Hidalgo’s 
troops carried all before it. Every man of Trujillo’s force was 
killed, the commander himself escaping only by the fleetness of 
his horse; and a single cornet, with the wounded mayor of the 
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township in which the engagement took place, alone lived 
to tell the tale. Instead of following up this great victory by 
an instant advance toward Mexico, now demoralized and with- 
out available defence, Hidalgo remained encamped upon the 
mountain until the 2d of December, apparently abandoning his 
earlier plan, and finally falling back upon Querétaro, Part of 
his people returned home; part followed him as far as Aculco, 
where they were surprised by the Spanish troops gathered 
from the interior. In the battle which followed the Indepen- 
dents were for the first time defeated. Accustomed to triumph, 
they could not bear reverse, and a general scattering ensued, 
leaving Hidalgo, with but a handful of followers, to retreat 
toward Valladolid. Here he succeeded in gathering together 
seven thousand men, and proceeded again toward Querétaro, 
whence one of his chiefs had already driven the Spaniards. 
Another Independent leader, Allende, who had found ‘it im- 
possible to continue the occupation of Guanajuato, had also 
retreated toward the same city, which became, for the time be- 
ing, the headquarters of revolutionary movement. A govern- 
ment was organized, Hidalgo receiving the title of Generalis- 
simo, and two ministers being named, one of ‘‘ Grace and Jus- 
tice,” the other of “State and Affairs.” A commissioner was 
sent to the United States (who was made prisoner on the way 
by the Spaniards); a decree was promulgated abolishing sla- 
very, taxes, and stamp acts, and an order passed for the pur- 
chase of arms to place the army upon a solid footing. The 
people began again to rally, and by the time the Spanish 
authorities had gathered together ten thousand disciplined 
troops, Hidalgo was able to meet them, at a point chosen by his 
own leaders, with one hundred thousand men and ninety-five 
pieces of artillery. The battle of Calderon which followed was 
a bloody and frightful one. The untrained masses of the Inde- 
pendents, although fighting with fury, were repulsed in three 
desperate charges, and finally dispersed with great slaughter. 
This was on the 17th of January, 1811. Hidalgo retreated 
toward Aguas Calientes, and thence to Zacatecas, where he 
was shortly joined bv the other chiefs. Gathering together 
a thousand men and whatever treasure remained to them, they 
resolved to turn their steps toward the United States, there to 
settle, and discipline a new army which should return later to 
renew the strife for freedom. On the 21st of March, just before 
reaching the frontier, the entire party was captured by the 
Spaniards. The chiefs were imprisoned in Coahuila until July, 
when they were sent to Chihuahua, and, after a semblance of 
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trial, sentenced to death. Hidalgo was shot at seven in the 
morning of July 31, and his three companions, Allende, A\l- 
dama, and Jimenez, on the following day. Their heads were 
sent in iron cages to be exposed upon the four corners of the 
Citadel of Guanajuato, which was the scene of their first great 
triumph; the other leaders of rebellion, wherever found, were 
executed ; and so, in darkness and despair, closed what may be 
known as the first period of the struggle for Mexican inde- 
pendence. 

But the mouths of dead heroes are eloquent, and those ghast- 
ly faces became like relics of the saints to the land for whose 
love they perished. Never had the inspiration of voice or 
glance been as powerful as those pallid lips and closed eyes. 
Without countenance from abroad, with division and treachery 
at home, outcast and proscribed, the remnant of the heroic 
band, hiding in caves and mountain fastnesses, bore the agonies 
of hunger, fatigue, and despair without losing courage. As 
soon as rest or hope strengthened their weakness, under one 
commander or another, each little group took its turn in 
harassing whatever adversary was nearest, and keeping the 
government in a constant state of apprehension. No one knew 
where the next swift stroke of vengeance would fall. But it 
was not until the close of 1811, ten months after the capture of 
Hidalgo, that a successor worthy the name and fame of the be- 
loved chieftain began to gather these separate groups again 
into a united body. For the second time it was a priest who 
uplifted the standard of liberty. Beginning his theological 
studies at the age of thirty, after a youth spent in manual labor, 
José Maria Morelos had won confidence and esteem among his 
people no less by his learning than by his unusual sense of 
honor and rectitude. Something of the nobility and strength 
of character of the man may be gathered from the perseverance 
and purpose which must have dominated his life in order to 
rise in those illiterate days from the station of a muleteer to 
that of a cleric. The opening of the revolution, fifteen years 
later, found him pastor of two small parishes, universally be- 
loved and respected, and in the prime of vigorous manhood. 
His was not the temperament to hesitate between security and 
danger when the sweet hope of liberty once presented itself. 
He obtained early the confidence of Hidalgo, and was appointed 
by him to a command. Endowed by nature with the true 
spirit of the soldier, at once valiant and prudent, he stepped as 
if by right into the leadership left vacant by the death of his 
chief, and in a series of brilliant victories, snatched from the 
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regular troops by the almost superhuman audacity and skill of 
his movements, he placed the rebellion once more upon a se- 
cure basis of action. His resistance of the united Spanish 
troops for sixty-two days at Cuautla is one of the most glorious 
episodes in Mexican history. He took by assault Orizaba, 
Acapulco, and Oaxaca, captured large amounts of treasure in 
money and munitions of war, called the first Mexican Congress 
at Chilpantzingo, and received from them on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1813, the title of Captain-General of the Independent 
army, three years from the day upon which Hidalgo had 
first declared the revolutionary movement. A Declaration of 
Independence was drawn up at the same time, announcing for- 
mally their secession from the authority of Spain, and declaring 
before God that they hereby assumed the rights and duties of 
self-government.* 

The Viceroy Venegas had just been replaced by the fero- 
cious and bloodthirsty Calleja. This signal for new oppression, 
together with the continued victories of Morelos, began to 
make the rebellion, which up to this time had been mainly con- 
fined to the poorest and weakest of the people, more general. 
Men of learning and fortune hastened to take their place, 
some in the deliberations of Congress, some upon the _battle- 
field, and a ray of hope somewhat dissipated the darkness. The 
brave priest Matamoras, curé of Jantetelco, joined the cause 
of his countrymen, and, with a little group of patriots who had 
gathered about him, performed prodigies of valor. In a sort 
of guerrilla warfare he traversed the districts between Cuau- 
tla and Guatemala, routing the Spanish forces stationed upon 
the way, and obtaining signal successes in every action. Sur- 
rounded at last by the combined troops of two of the bravest 
commanders in the royalist army, he was defeated, and, being 
able neither to advance nor to retreat to the hills, was made 

* We append the literal translation of the first Declaration of Independence, the work of 
the first Mexican Congress, which may be of interest for purposes of comparison with similar 
documents evolved under similar circumstances elsewhere. The deep religious feeling which 
seemed to march hand-in-hand with patriotism through this entire struggle finds expression 
here as forcibly as in the terse ultimatum of our ancestors, ‘‘In the name of the Great Jeho- 
vah and the Continental Congress!” At home and abroad the spirit of reverence kept pace 


with the spirit of liberty, in those times, in a manner unknown to these latter days of license 
and unbelief. 

“The Congress of Andhuac, legally assembled in the City of Chilpantzingo of North Ame- 
rica, declares solemnly for its Provinces, in the presence of the Lord God, Absolute Ruler of 
empires and Author of society, who gives and takes according to the inscrutable designs of 
his Providence, that, through the present state of affairs in Europe, it has recovered the exer- 
cise of its long-usurped sovereignty ; and that it hereby declares its dependence upon the Span- 
ish throne to be broken and dissolved for ever.” 

After this slavery, or peonage, was abolished, with imprisonment for debt ; and all men 
were declared equal before the law. 
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prisoner and shot as a rebel at Valladolid. One cannot help 
remembering, in connection with this sad record of trial and 
sacrifice, the epigram of Arnold which defines the difference be- 
tween honor and shame as the portion of a revolutionist: 
“ Rebel or patriot? Well, heads or tails; 
Toss up the penny and see how it reads ; 
A rebel is a patriot who fails, 

A patriot is a rebel who succeeds.” 

At the same time Nicolas Bravo was fighting on the coast of 
Alvarado; Juan Alvarez was struggling with the enemy in the 
south; Guadalupe Victoria occupied the country about Vera 
Cruz; Osorno invested the neighborhood of Zacatlan; Manuel 
Teran guarded the highways toward San Andrés and Tehuacan, 
while the brothers Ramon and Francisco Rayon followed the 
fortunes of war wherever necessity or valor called. All fought 
with magnificent perseverance in the face of constant poverty 
and frequent disaster. 

The defeat and death of Matamoras was the first notable 
check to the movement under Morelos. Other reverses were 
not long in following. That fatal perversity of misfortune 
which seems often to remain dormant under every invitation 
of opportunity, only to surge finally into a torrent of disaster, as 
if suddenly awakened to resentment, was not long in declaring 
itself. In furtherance of an attempt to place the government 
permanently at Valladolid, the general had called Bravo and 
Galeana to join him, and the united forces advanced toward that 
city. Inthe battle which ensued at its gates the Independents 
were thrown into such confusion that they cut down one an- 
other, mistaking their own men for enemies. From this time— 
22d December, 1813—until November 5, 1815, the remnants of 
the Independent army led a checkered career: now fortified for 
a time at Acapulco, whence the Congress framed a constitution ; 
now hiding in the hills and defiles, and again being defeated by 
some superior force. At this date, while escorting the Congress 
to a place of supposed safety at Tehuacan, they were met by the 
Spanish chief, De la Concha. The revolutionists were complete- 
ly routed; Morelos, through the treachery of one of his own 
soldiers named Carranco, was taken prisoner, conducted first to 
Mexico and afterwards to San Cristébal Ecatepec, and shot at 
the latter place at four o’clock on the evening of December 21, 
1815. On the same day his friend and fellow-patriot, Don Fran- 
cisco Rayon, was executed at Ixtlahuaca, and the second scene 
of the drama of Mexican independence reached its tragic end- 
ing. The vigilance and activity of the royalists was redoubled ; 
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even sex was not spared in the rigorous measures employed to 
enforce subjection. Some of the most illustrious women of the 
country, accused of complicity in the designs of husbands or 
friends, were imprisoned as hostages for the relatives who could 
not be otherwise reached. The efforts which still were made 
spasmodically in one or the other portion of territory had all 
the weakness and hopelessness of death-struggles. Manuel 
Teran was overpowered in Chalchicomula; Ramon Rayon ca- 
pitulated at Céporo; Bravo abandoned the entrenchments of 
Mistecas. Many chiefs accepted the pardon offered for surren- 
der; a few—among them the afterward celebrated Guerrero— 
fled to the mountains “to keep alive the sacred fire of liberty”; 
and the desperate strife seemed upon the point of being aban- 
‘doned when a new incident raised at once the hearts and hopes 
of the Mexicans. This was the expedition of Mina. 

One of the most celebrated guerrillas of Spain, where he had 
achieved distinction during the wars of Napoleon, the name of 
Mina had become known widely as a brilliant although some- 
what erratic soldier. Disgusted with the tyranny of Ferdinand 
VIL., he had begun to plot a conspiracy at home; but, his plans 
being discovered and frustrated, he had escaped to France and 
thence to England. Meeting in London the celebrated Padre 
Mier and other American patriots, he imbibed from them an en- 
thusiasm for the Mexican idea and was led to promise his assist- 
ance. It is easy to conceive that such a cause would awaken the 
deepest sympathy in his ardent and fearless nature. The result 
was an episode which combined all the elements of romantic ad- 
venture. Gathering about him a group of men as daring and en- 
thusiastic as himself, “resolute and valiant as the Greeks of old,” 
he sailed for America, and disembarked in April, 1817, in the bay 
of Soto la Marina, whence he marched immediately toward the 
interior. ‘Many of his companions, appalled, no doubt, by a near- 
er view of the hopelessness of the effort to which they were 
pledged, took their departure for the United States; but the in- 
domitable Mina, gathering others around his standard, was able 
to begin his march toward the capital with three hundred men. 
Starting on the first of June, the Spanish chief, Villasefior, met 
him, but was destroyed almost without breaking up his line of 
march. At the Hacienda of Peotillos the commander, Armigfian, 
with an overpowering force, tried to check his progress, but the 
intrepid chief broke through their line of battle and entirely de- 
feated the enemy in one of the most glorious of the lesser battles 
of the war. Continuing on, he seized the fortress of Sombrero; 
VOL. XLVII.—13 
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routed at San Felipe the Spanish general, Ordofiez; defeated 
the Marquis de Moncada at Jaral, and took $140,000 which had 
been buried at the same place. “All this campaign was swilt 
and terrible as a thunderbolt.’’ At one place, with only thirty- 
seven men behind an impromptu barricade, he kept the royalist 
colonel, Arredonda, with a force of trained soldiers much supe- 
rior in number, at bay for several days, and only yielded after 
his adversary had received reinforcements. The terms he was 
able to demand made capitulation almost as honorable as victo- 
ry, and the proud Spaniards were overwhelmed with mortifica- 
tion on discovering that such a heroic resistance had been made 
by less than twoscore men. At length, terrified by the almost 
miraculous success of this wonderful leader, the viceroy gath- 
ered troops together from every quarter, placing them under 
command of Marshal Lifian, and giving him as aids Negrete, 
Orantia, and Garcia Kebollo, who at once prepared to surround 
their common enemy. Mina fell back amid the hills of Comanja, 
was attacked simultaneously at three different points, but suc- 
' ceeded finally in driving the royalists back within their own lines, 
where they were compelled to abandon active measures and 
enter upon a siege. From the ist to the 19th of August 
the intrepid band defied all the horrors of hunger, fatigue, and 
exposure to the fire of the regulars; but the agony of thirst 
became at last unbearable, and a desperate sally from their 
hiding-place, on the evening of the latter date, resulted in their 
complete overthrow. Mina escaped with a hundred men, cut 
his way through the opposing lines, and forced a passage to the 
neighboring fortress of San Gregorio, which he captured and 
occupied before the arrival of his pursuers. Attacked immedi- 
ately by the united troops, he resisted for some days, and at last, 
with characteristic hardihood, broke again through the enemy’s 
ranks, and, following his old plan of swift marches and sudden 
assaults, succeeded at length, with varying fortunes, in reaching 
Guanajuato. Here he was met by an uprising of the people 
against him and forced to take refuge, with a small escort, in the 
neighboring ranch of Venadito. On the 27th of October, Oran- 
tia, with five hundred men, invaded the ranch, overcoming the 
insurgents after a sharp struggle and taking Mina prisoner. He 
was led within sight of the walls of San Gregorio, which he had 
defended so brilliantly a few days before, and there shot, “dying 
with the same intrepidity and bravery which he had shown on 
the battle-field.” His short but brilliant career covered alto- 
gether a space of but six months, yet about it hangs such a 
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glamour of audacity, valor, and success that it remains for ever 
memorable in the annals of Mexican history. 

But this death closed no epoch in the story of resistance. 
The moral effect produced by the successes of their champion 
overpowered the depression caused by his death; and although 
a short period of comparative quiet among the people followed 
this event, it was only the preparatory lull which preceded an- 
other outburst of storm. Here and there the patriots were 
feeling their way and discovering the hidden paths of victory 
by the lurid fires of defeat. In the mountains of the south one 
of the bravest and wisest of all the Mexican leaders was biding 
his time and holding in trust the hopes of his country. Vicente 
Guerrero, who has been mentioned before as having repelled 
all overtures of pardon or conciliation from the Spanish autho- 
rities, came forward now to lift the banner of his race and lead 
the way to freedom. A muleteer in his youth, like his friend 
and chief, Morelos, the first tocsin of independence had called 
him at once into the ranks of the revolutionists, and in 1812 he 
was already celebrated for great courage, mercy toward the 
vanquished, and the dauntless activity evinced in prosecuting 
his campaigns. Conquered as often as conqueror, no blow of 
fortune was capable of shaking his indomitable perseverance. 
Time and again grievously wounded, he waited but for the first 
respite from suffering to return to the field, overcoming weak- 
ness of body by strength of purpose. During the lifetime of the 
elder chiefs his youth and modesty kept him in subordinate 
commands; but after the death of Morelos the eyes of the 
people turned instinctively in his direction. When many lead- 
ers, of undoubted valor, yielding to the hopelessness of struggle 
and the humane offers of clemency presented by the new vice- 
roy, had accepted amnesty and favor, this remarkable man re- 
fused all advances toward reconciliation, and, entrenching him- 
selt with a tew fearless companions in the defiles of the southern 
hills, had waged incessant guerrilla warfare against the royalists. 
Possessed of prudence to match his bravery, he waited for the 
proper opportunity before entering on any wider demonstra- 
tion; and it was only when, in March, 1818, the Spaniards took 
the fortress of Jaujilla and dispersed the Mexican Congress 
there assembled, that Guerrero came down from his mountains, 
forced his way to the scene of action, winning victories at all 
the intermediate points, and installed anew the national govern- 
ment. This happy and unlooked-for success seemed to mark 
the turning-point in the rebellion; from this time out fickle 
Fortune smiled upon the war of independence. 
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During the year 1819 the patriots triumphed in twenty con- 
secutive actions. In 1820 a liberal constitution was declared in 
Spain, and the idea of complete separation began to awake in 
Mexico in the minds of many who had heretofore looked either 
with indifference or aversion upon the scheme of the Indepen- 
dents. Among others, Don Augustin de Iturbide joined the 
fortunes of his countrymen. His accession was of the highest 
importance. An officer in the regular army, of great courage 
and strong convictions, he had set himself resolutely against the 
plan of revolution, and opposed it with all his energy and influ- 
ence. Many of the most disastrous defeats of the long and 
cruel struggle were due to his personal bravery thrown in favor 
of the Spaniards; and he had been raised to the position of 
colonel, and received commands of importance at Guanajuato 
and Valladolid in recognition of his great usefulness to the royal- 
ist cause. With the new thought of the feasibility and pro- 
priety of separation came an entire change in his feeling ; and 
with all the ardor which had been unfortunately so long direct- 
ed against his people he now allied himself with their fortunes. 
By an artifice which can hardly be excused even in the intrigues 
of war, but which he probably made plausible to himself by its 
helpfulness to his country, he obtained command of twenty-five 
hundred men, ostensibly to carry on the campaign against Guer- 
rero, and on the 16th of November left Mexico to establish his 
headquarters at Teloloapan. From this place he opened a cor- 
respondence with the patriot chief, which resulted in an inter- 
view between the two at the intermediate point of Acatempan. 
As a result of this conference, Guerrero, with characteristic 
nobleness, resigned his position as commander-in-chief to Itur- 
bide, aware of the effect which such generous concession would 
have upon the country at large; and there ensued almost imme- 
diately a happy solution of difficulties. A new and broader 
Declaration of Independence was drawn up and signed; the 
people became inflamed with hope and ardor; and the Spanish 
authorities for the first time realized that the power of the 
mother-country was on the eve of actual destruction. 

The reigning viceroy offered Iturbide every bribe known to 
diplomacy ; wealth, power, and higher rank in the army were 
refused by him with decision. To the united standards of the 
two generals flocked recruits and assistants from all parts of the 
land. The old leaders from their places of retirement or hiding 
came again into the field to arouse followers and excite public 
opinion. Santa Anna in Vera Cruz, Negrete in Guadalajara, 
Cortazar in the interior, Filisola in Toluca, Bravo in another 
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direction—in a word, not only the former insurgents, but the 
larger part of the Mexican commanders who had remained 
faithful to the king, as well as many of the Spaniards themselves, 
joined the movement. Iturbide made a short and brilliant cam- 
paign of a few months, in which everything yielded to the new 
coalition. Finally the last of the sixty-four Spanish viceroys, 
the recently appointed governor, Don Juan O’Donoju—whose 
good Irish name probably. carried some good Irish common 
sense with it to the discussion of the subject of revolt against 
oppression—met the victorious general at Cérdoba, and entered 
there into a treaty with him. By this Mexico was declared 
“free and independent,” and a government was organized, of 
which O’Donoju became a member. Although this agreement 
was immediately repudiated by Spain, and opposed by whoever 
in Mexico still clung to the traditions of the royalists, the tide 
of public opinion was overwhelming, and Iturbide, with the 
other chiefs, was swept on toward the capital. This time there 
was no need of struggle; the city was prepared to welcome 
rather than resist its conquerors. . There were conferences and 
negotiations ; there were letters and messages, and long coun- 
sels over the terms of pacification; but at last, on the 27th of 
September, 1821, “the Army of the Three Guarantees ” (Reli- 
gion, Union, and Independence) entered the city in triumph, 
the tricolor flag of their adoption floating above them, thunders 
of artillery shaking the air with salvos of victory, and the peace- 
ful dawn of a new day shining with happy light over the old 
night of sorrow and conflict. So amid the sincere and universal 
jubilation of the people, the hope of future glory and progress, 
and the delight that comes of heroic effort crowned at last with 
success, Mexico welcomed the consummation of that greatest 
and most important work in the history of a nation—inde- 
pendence. 


Thus ends the record in the little history of those bloody 
but glorious years, in which peace was undermined and life sac- 
rificed in pursuit of beloved liberty; happier, perhaps, than 
many that came after in the purity of the ideal which dominated 
their pains and griefs, and in the beauty of the hope which 
spanned their tempestuous passage. When one considers what 
must have been at that time the condition of the lower classes 
from which both men and leaders were taken; when one re- 
alizes the inertia of poverty, of ignorance, and of oppression 
which required to be vivified and set in motion before this timid 
and patient race could be roused to the thought of resistance, 
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one can scarce help being moved by wonder. They were con- 
fronted by a power still rich, comparatively powerful, and per- 
fectly equipped in the arts and sinews of war; and the story of 
the struggle which, in spite of such odds, made victory possible, 
is as touching’as any inscribed in the annals of humanity or 
patriotism. Whatever may have been the mistakes and errors 
of more recent times, the saving grace of this higher inspiration 
should moderate judgment and arouse sympathy in any people 
capable of such persevering and heroic self-abnegation. Espe- 
cially to us, bound by ties of neighborhood and the sympathy of 
similar experience, who have known in our own history the bit- 
terness and sweetness of successful revolt against oppressive 
and undesired authority, there should be warm and kindly in- 
terest in the present of a nation which can point to such a past, 
and a better understanding of the virtues of a race capable of 
such magnificent self-assertion. It is one point more to incite to 
mutual forbearance and lovingness; one stone less in the barri- 
cades of ignorance which falsehood and misrepresentation have 
piled up between us. MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 





THE HOUSE DEADLY. 


“ THE architects are killing us!” exclaimed Dr. Brown-Sé- 
quard at a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences held 
in the month of December last. If it may be allowed to differ 
with so considerable an authority, raising our weak lay voice, 
we shall cry out: The zsthetes and the pseudo-architects are 
killing us / 

After Pugin and the Modern-Gothic craze, which was good 
in its way; and the Neo-Greek craze, which was not bad in 
its way; and the Eastlake craze, which was decidedly good 
in every way, we were struck by the plague of the Queen- Anne- 
Japanese-House-Beautiful craze, which, gathering force as time 
speeds onward, threatens extermination to a once happy if ill- 
housed people. Count backward just one short decade, and try 
to measure our suffering and our loss. 

The ideal “ House Beautiful” is an enclosed structure, whose 
distorted exterior hides the fact that the still more distorted in- 
terior combines, under a single roof, ill-conceived exemplars of 
the “ Furniture Wareroom,” the “ Art Gallery,” the “ Curiosity- 
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shop,” the “ Music Hall,” the “South Kensington Museum,” the 
“ Tribuna,” and ‘“‘ Les Gobelins,” complicated with an occasional 
disjected, zesthetic bed-room, a tiled, marbled, and frescoed bath- 
room, a system of electric lighting, and—not mentioning the 
annunciator, or the district telegraph signal, or the telephone, 
or the mosque lamp, or pagoda bell—that highest expression of 
modern engineering and hygienic science, Board of Health 
plumbing. 

Inspired by this ideal, the New York business man who has 
honestly earned, or scraped together, or stolen a “plum” sets 
about building an elongated home, whose narrow twenty-five feet 
front dimension is theoretically compensated by its ninety feet 
ofdepth. Here, in dreary darkness, are a loving wife and cul- 
tured children, perfect schemes of zsthetic decoration, which 
attain their highest intensity in the draped wall, the portiéred 
door, the.embroidered screen, the double-curtained, opal-glassed 
window. And here the professional decorator composes sym- 
phonies of color whose harmonies are modulated to the soft 
andante of the blue and white Hizen or the lively scherzo of 
the Yeiraku Kinrande, which, with other rare examples of 
“twelfth-century” Japanese porcelain, our curzeux has been 
allowed to select from the privately exhibited collection of a 
noble French amateur. The polygonized boudoir and library 
permit charmingly mad/erisch effects in bambooed oak and renais- 
sance brass—quite visible by artificial light; and beyond the 
twistings and the turnings of the convoluted little stairway you 
guess at light and air as you trace the geometric pattern in the 
dim zsthetic skylight. Is this the conception of an architect, 
think you? Banish the thought! It is the compound of the 
' esthetic quack, of the pupil of the school of “ Art in Every 
Household,” of the pitiful gleaner from the pages of the Archi- 
tectural Dictionary and the trade advertisements in the sup- 
posititious “Art Notes” of the Amateur’s Weekly Guide. The 
architect plans houses that men may /ive therein; the structure 
we have just left is an upholstered mausoleum. 

Had the evil-doing ended here we might thank the gods and 
pray for better things. But the nouveau-riche who housed him- 
self in the latest fashion was but one in a hundred of the will- 
ing though unconscious martyrs to the fateful demon of the 
House Beautiful. Along the highways and the by-ways, in the 
suburbs, in the villages, the comfortable middle-class man was 
forced into the whirl of the nonsense-mongers. His open parlor 
was cut in two, and from the ringed brass or wooden bar de- 
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pended the “ancient” Karaman portiére. In his narrow win- 
dows appeared the bull’s-eyed, colored glass, whose glaring tints 
were concealed from him by the twice-repeated curtain. As he 
moped in the gloom and stifled in the thick air, he was com- 
pelled to seek requital, if not gratification, in the dull gildings 
and the uncomprehended saints and heroes of the real Satsuma 
—of Awata—and the clamorous colorations of the Japanese fan. 
The contracted and obstructed spaces of the combination French 
flat were still further contracted and obstructed by the tall, 
hand-painted screen; and the dusky nooks of sleeping-rooms, 
curtained and hung with befringed and appliqué plush, devel- 
oped into lovely little air-tight compartments. That terrible 
pioneer of civilization, that ruthless enemy of all the ages, the 
speculative builder, who fixes in time the otherwise ephemeral 
misdoings of the unpastoral man, now appeared upon the scene. 
Gathering together in one Pandora-box all the evils and the 
madness of the House Beautiful, he lavishly flung them east and 
west from out his calculating hand. Along the Park, down in 
“ The Flats,” upon the “ Heights ” he raised temples to the fell 
destroyer. The deeply-recessed, four-story bay, terra-cottaed, 
medallioned, topped with ruddy copper, or the brick-red tile, or 
the colder galvanized iron, adds noble dignity to the colabarg 
or marble exterior, and triples the curtained capacity of the 
interior. Low and narrow windowlets, disposed at random, 
add to the imagined picturesqueness of the facade, and more 
effectually limit the admission of light and air. Depressed ceil- 
ings, rambling partitions, and senseless crannies and recesses 
are ready-made contrivances, designed to lead to lower depths 
the novice in the paths of true zsthetic crime. 

Only the good is beautiful; but all this is bad indeed. The 
race is born that it may live, and, living, produce and maintain 
a brood no less vigorous than the parent. All “art” that hin- 
ders this great aim of Nature’s self is false, deceiving, cruel art— 
art of unthinking barbarian or of reckless savage. To live, to 
acquire, retain and transmit vitality, we must have light and air ; 
above all, air, PURE AIR. Not hangings, or screens, or portiéres, 
not plush, or embroidery, or hand-painting, not cabinets or 
étagéres, make a beautiful house. The beautiful house is the 
healthful house; and the healthful house is one of free spaces, 
whose openings, not forced from their true purpose in the 
name of decorative art, admit the life-giving sun and the 
vital oxygen; whose rooms are so planned that a fresh supply 
of air may be readily conveyed into each one of them, and the 
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diseased air as readily withdrawn from them. Confined air is 
diseased air. It envelops and evolves seeds of death; and hence 
the so-called House Beautiful is in fact the House Deadly. 

We know that the purest air, on entering our lungs, not only 
effects material changes in our blood and tissues, but is itself 
materially changed, and issues from the lungs charged with a 
fatal gas, the product of decomposition. Every child is taught 
this fact in the schools. When we meet indoors, then, at meals, 
in social converse, to dance, to sing, to play, to pray, we emit, 
minute after minute, a mephitic compound whose poisonous 
virulence,is aggravated by numbers and confinement. Though 
the limit which is immediately fatal may never be reached, yet 
the daily absorption of the impure, carbonated air is hurtful to 
the strong and pernicious to the weak. While we know little of 
our bodies or of disease, a long course of experiments has de- 
termined the connection existing between certain diseases and 
certain low forms of life which fill the atmosphere. We know, 
too, that there are certain bacilli, certain microbes, which trans- 
mit diseases. The becurtained, draped, beportiéred room is 
the fruitful nest of these silent, patient enemies of man. In the 
half-poisoned air of confinement they breed with magic rapidity, 
adding poison to poison. 

That confined air is poisoned air is proved by indisputable 
facts. The more living men and women you bring into that air, 
the more fatal it becomes. The ordinary death-rate from con- 
sumption is three in athousand; but in barracks, prisons, work- 
shops, and houses containing a number of people, the death-rate 
from consumption rises till we meet with such terrifying fig- 
ures as forty-three per cent. Can we ask for stronger proof 
that to the weak-lunged confined air is certain death, however 
slow? Shall we not fear for the anzmic, and shall we vouch 
for the strong? From the later researches physicians are as 
nearly agreed as it is permitted physicians to be that pneu- 
monia, which yearly sweeps away so many from among us, is a 
bacillic disease. Its action is at times so seeming sudden, its 
vagaries so many and so inexplicable, its malignancy so shock- 
ing, that theorists fail, with all their theories, to satisfy us or 
themselves as to the inciting cause of the disease. May we not 
seek it in the poisoned air of the parlor and sleeping-room 
rather than in the open air of the park or street? Has not the 
bacillus bred and nourished and multiplied in the confined air 
of the House Beautiful, done his work before the numbing chill 
has warned us of clogged bronchiz and hepatized tissues? 
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And may we not thus account for the apparent contagiousness 
of the disease at times? Our typhoids, malarias, and the still 
more cruel diphtheria are attributed to sewer-gas and imperfect 
plumbing. Would even these affect us if our rooms were so 
planned and furnished that we could, if we would, drive out the 
polluted air, and breathe, day and night, in a clearer, purer 
medium ? 

Free, unconfined, continuously renewed air is not only a 
preventive of disease, but a therapeutic whose efficacy has not 
been as yet rightly estimated or fairly tested. There are more 
who fear it than use it intelligently. And yet without it the 
consumptive is doomed, as with it he can be cured. Brown- 
Séquard’s experiments with rabbits are convincing. Taking a 
number of these animals, he inoculated them with tuberculous 
matter. Of one hundred and eight thus inoculated and then 
kept in the outer air under a pavilion, not one contracted phthisis; 
while of those shut up in the laboratory every one died of that 
painful disease. If there be some one who is not convinced 
by these remarkable experiences with lower animals, he can 
hardly resist the force of the testimony of the reputable physi- 
cians who have successfully tried the out-door treatment in their 
ordinary practice.’ Dr. Stoker, of Dublin, radically cured a 
consumptive patient—whose lungs were perforated by deep 
cavities—by keeping him in the open air day and night. The 
body, of course, was covered sufficiently to protect it from cold. 
Dr. MacCormac, who was among the first to suggest this sim- 
ple and logical treatment, as well as Dr. James Blake, of Cali- 
fornia, have effected cures in the same manner. Fear a draught, 
indeed ; but fear no less the confined air of what are too often 
misnamed “living-rooms”! And again, under proper condi- 
tions, do not fear the open air! 

If fresh air be so necessary to health and life, and so potent a 
remedy in disease, why construct and furnish houses after a 
fashion that surely bars fresh air out from us? On the other 
hand, if confined air be noxious, why deliberately plot and plan 
and spend that we may breatheno other? The law compels the 
builder of a tenement to provide for the ventilation of the work- 
ingman’s apartments. Shall not our intelligence, the interest of 
self-preservation, the sense of duty to our families and society, 
stand us in stead of statute law? Is life of less value to the well- 
to-do than to the poor? Or is there a higher principle involved 
than we wot of in the cherry shutter with the fixed slat, in the 
close-armored grate, in the tufted wall, in the oft-repeated cur- 
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tain or the too-too frequent portiére? In this wintry weather 
there is more certain evidence of high and thoughtful intelligence 
in an open grate with a glowing fire than in bushels of bibelots 
and yard after yard of tapestry. For, lacking other means, 
there is no more effective way of ventilating a room than through 
a heated chimney-flue. The foul air we expel from the lungs is 
surely and rapidly carried out through the flue, the previously- 
confined air is drawn off by the same friendly vent, and the air 
we breathe is constantly renewed. When the weather grows 
too warm for a grate-fire, the flue is still at our service as a ven- 
tilator. Leave an opening in the fire-place, so that there may. be 
a free current from room to flue; run a gas-pipe into the flue, 
and keep the burner lighted. That particular room will be 
sweet and clean and healthful, however it may be with the rest 
ofthe house. If the new gas-pipe seems too troublesome or ex- 
pensive, why then hang a little lamp in the flue. Taking the 
place of the gas-burner, the lamp will do quite as good work. 
The most vulgar little lamp thus utilized adds more to the beauty 
of the house than a pair of majolica umbrella-pots in the hall, or 
a Dutch marquetry clock, or even a vernis-martin table, or im- 
possible nymph by Henner. 

Oh! for some newer, chaster, not quite so wordy, and some- 
what more connected Walt Whitman, juvenile—some psalmist, 
vates, bard, singer, poet—to awaken the people with loud, reso- 
nant, echoing notes of warning, uttered through no reedy Pan 
pipe but through Wagnerian horn, trumpet, trombone; calling 
on the American patriot and lover of his kind to pull down the 
impeding shutter, curtain, portiére, and to transship the screen. 
barricade to the more reasonable Japanese, who knows how to 
use it rightly; to the habitant of the draped chamber, intoning 
the telling lesson of the bare hospital wall, which accumulates 
the mortal bacteria even on its uncovered, well-cleansed surface; 
to the millionaire as to the bourgeois, chanting the praises and 
the laws of Hygeia, and of her hand-maidens Light and Air; 
chanting the glories of the beautiful house, the sun-lighted, ven- 
tilated house, the house planned by the true architect ; and, in 
terrible tones of the tuba, sounding far and wide the deceitful 
perils of the zsthetic house, House Beautiful—the veritable 


Deadly House. 
Joun A. MOONEY. 
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AT THE CROSS-KEYS. 


Part I. 


As a girl I had decided Bohemian inclinations, and my mar- 
riage gave me opportunities for indulging them. My husband 
found my love of roaming equal to his own, and we have egged 
one another on until we have become a pair of professional 
nomads; my poor mother says I might as well have married 
the Wandering Jew. 

When I said “ professional nomads” I used the adjective ad- 
visedly ; for Dick is an artist, and his particular line being land- 
scape, it obliges him to ramble round in search of subjects. We 
make a point of avoiding the regulation haunts of the brethren 
of the brush, preferring to find places for ourselves which have 
not been overpainted, and where, as Dick says, the cows have not 
been brought up to pose from earliest calfdom. One summer, 
however, we went, on the recommendation of a friend, to a vil- 
lage which had been “discovered” a few years back, and which, 
we were told, possessed all sorts of scenic attractions. It was 
called Chittingdean, and was seventy miles from London, and 
nine frqm the coast as the crow flies. 

It might as well have been seven hundred miles from town, 
so un-get-at-able and out of the way it was, and so old-fashioned 
when reached. 

There was no direct railway. We left the main line at a cer- 
tain junction, and went on to a wayside station called Bigton, a 
most ¢imberous construction; the platforms, offices, and waiting- 
rooms were all wood, and the station-master’s house and the 
signal-boxes were merely sheds of the same material. An in- 
scription on a large board, “ Alight here for Ammering, Start- 
ington, Pegworth, and Chittingdean,” warned us that this was 
where we were to get out. 

We were still seven miles from our destination, and there was 
no visible method of attaining it save a cart with an zesthetically 
tinted, ‘ greenery-yallery” tilt; this vehicle was drawn by an 
aged white horse, and bore the legend, “ Tobias Scutt, carrier, 
Chittingdean.” ; 

Mr. Scutt was deep in conversation with a velveteen game- 
keeper when the porter who had charge of our boxes asked him 
if he would convey them and us. After some reflective head- 
scratching he decided he could take the lady and the luggage— 
the gentleman must walk. 
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So I was hoisted up to a place beside the driver, and off we 
jogged. 

Never did cart contain a more miscellaneous collection of 
articles. Immediately behind me was a coop, and | soon knew 
with uncomfortable certainty that it held more than mere hens. I 
noticed prominent above other surroundings a crateful of china, 
a keg of kerosene, a side of bacon, and a bonnet-box, also many 
bundles tied in cloths and spotted handkerchiefs; while “ vis- 
ible on the air,” if not to the eye, there was fish, dried haddocks 
or herrings. 

» Ihe first house we stopped at, our seat, which was formed by 
the lid of a coffin-like receptacle for perishable goods, was raised, 
and three pounds of sausages handed out; Scutt receiving in ex- 
* change a dead duck, which he cast contemptuously in at the 
back to take its luck among the “clutter,” as he called it. From 
where I sat I could see it lying helplessly across a milk-can, 
with its legs, like the duck’s in the song, “hanging dangling 
down, O!” 

I made several attempts to talk with my companion, but, 
after a brief response to my well-meant efforts, he would relapse 
into gloomy silence; though he evidently had a tender con- 
science, and if he found the height of prolonged conversation 
too much for him he would not shirk the duty of showing me 
the objects of interest along the road. From time to time he 
would rouse himself, point with the butt end of his whip, and 
make some such remark as this: 

“That be Marster Lear’s—him as had his ricks burnt last 
year”; or, “See thatten tower? That be Drinkwater’s folly.” 

I longed for further particulars, to ask how Marster Lear 
had his ricks burnt, or why Drinkwater built him a tower; but 
I dared not, for I felt that Mr. Scutt’s contempt for my ignor- 
ance would be of a Swinburnean “intolerable scorn not to be 
borne” kind. 

By and by, as we left the straggling village of Bigton behind, 
the houses became fewer.and farther between, only one here 
and there, and that, as a rule, standing far back among fields. 

The way was a winding one; sometimes it took us between 
trees whose branches met above our heads, and whose thickly 
growing leaves let the light through only in wavering, checkered 
spots on the dusty road; sometimes across a tract of shadeless 
common where the sun drew a rank sweet odor from the gorse 
which was blazing in all its golden glory. At one spot I remem- 
ber the fields came down to the highway’s edge, so that we drove 
through a sea of rustling rye which shivered and silvered in the 
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faint breeze. Soon after this we passed a small round hut built 
of wood and plaster; there was no window in it, only a low 
door, and in the roof one little chimney stuck up; this hut Scutt 
told me, with a flickering smile, was “ Number one Chitting- 
dean.” 

“Number two” was a general shop, where we stayed and 
gave the herrings over to a stout lady in black, who, I was after- 
wards told, had buried four husbands. As she was healthy and 
comely, besides being sole owner of a flourishing business, there 
seemed no reason why she should not add to the number. 

The general shop was really the beginning of the village, fgr 
just beyond it was the green, with a pond at one side, into which 
a great lumbering cart-horse was being steered by a scrap of a 
boy who, perched on its back, smote lustily its unresisting flank 
and cried: “Git over ’er!” without producing the slightest 
effect. The huge animal planted its shaggy feet deliberately and 
with stolid delight in the mud, sucking up big draughts of water, 
its sides contracting and expanding in a manner fortunately 
peculiar to horses; it would be most embarrassing in human 
beings. 

All around the green were cottages, quaint, irregular, mis- 
shapen, and looking, many of them, as if collapsing beneath their 
heavy thatches. They all had gardens, in front, behind, or at the 
sides, full of flowers, prim rows of vegetables, or rank weeds, 
according to the owner’s taste. 

On the farther side of the green was the river, crossed by 
an old stone bridge of many arches, and to the right of the 
bridge, standing somewhat at an angle, was the inn where we 
had engaged rooms. 

The Cross-Keys—its name a relic of Catholic England—was a 
long, low, buff-washed building, with a sign-board swinging 
above the porch, on one post of which was painted a red hand 
whose tapering index-finger and elaborately pointed filbert nail 
tried in vain to point round the corner “ To the tap.” 

In the doorway stood Dick. He had made a short cut and 
arrived first. By his side was the landlady, to whom I was pre- 
sented. She took me at once to our parlor, where she insisted 
on my swallowing two cupfuls of boiling tea before she would 
allow me to explore further, declaring that I was in the last 
stage of exhaustion, and that my boxes would be quite safe and 
all right without my worrying over them. 

I saw at a glance that she was not a woman to be trifled with, 
and I meekly obeyed, listening the while to my trunks as they 
were carried up-stairs, bumping against all the corners, and 
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finally deposited with a thud (wrong side up I was sure) imme- 
diately over my head. 

Jane Hawkins, of the Cross-Keys, was simply terrific. She 
was very tall, with a face whose features must once have been 
largely handsome, but whose outlines were now blurred and 
indistinct on account of the excessive size of her cheeks. I have 
never seen so portly a woman, or one whose figure, so to speak, 
so boldly overleaped all boundary lines. 

She was used to artists and their ways, she told me; always 
had two or three there in the summer, but this was the first time 
one had brought his good lady, and she hoped I should be com- 
fortable. 

“There was nuthin’ fine or finikin about the Keys, but, thank 
God! a body could lay her head on her pillow at night and know 
it was clean.” 

Our parlor was a low-pitched, square room, with window- 
seats, chintz-covered chairs, an ancient piano of the shape known 
as “semi-grand,” and the most appallingly hideous wall-paper 
the heart of man could conceive. For decoration there were 
quantities of flowers in feathers, wool, wax, and shells, all under 
glass shades; there was an “ornament for your fire-stove” in 
green and purple paper, with hangings of the same over the 
chimney glass, and a fly-catcher suspended from the middle of 
the ceiling. 

Opening from the parlor was a dear little room where Dick 
could work on wet days, and up-stairs we had a bed-room with 
an enormous bed that made one think of the lying-in-state of 
Queen Anne, or King George, or some other eighteenth-century 
monarch. It was not one of your trivial, every-day, modern 
affairs, into whose midst one can lightly leap, but a stately, im- 
posing couch that had to be solemnly climbed upon by the aid 
of a flight of steps. We used to wonder if the dead-and-gone 
worthies who had slept in it were wont to close the dismal 
moreen curtains that hung at each corner, before composing 
themselves to slumber, and, if so, what manner of dreams they 
indulged in. However, as‘Mrs. Hawkins said, everything was 
the pink of cleanliness, and when we had persuaded her to 
remove some of her objectionable ‘‘trimmings,” and had ar- 
ranged the few things we brought with us, we were very well 
satisfied with our summer quarters, and not at all surprised at 
other artists having returned again and again to them. It wasa 
lovely spot; the river was big enough to bathe in or boat on, 
and just behind the inn it went tumbling and brawling over a 
weir, keeping the air full of the cool, fresh smell of falling water. 
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% 
Our predecessors had left their marks on the place; in the 


bar-parlor were many sketches and studies they had presented 
as souvenirs to their landlady. In one corner of the ceiling 
a large, damp stain had been cleverly converted into a grotesque 
head, and when I leaned from the window and commented on 
the stylishness of the sign-board already mentioned— 

“ Ah!” answered Mrs. Hawkins, “that was done for me by 
young André. Hecalled me into his room to look at it. 
‘There, Mrs. ’Awkins,’ says he, ‘how do you like it? ‘What’s 
that there sugar-loaf and them tarsels in the corner for?’ says I. 
‘Why, them’s the papal arms,’ says he, as peart as could be. 
‘Then you just take your brush and paint ’em out,’ says I. 
‘Such things may be all very well for you with your Frenchified 
name,’ says I, ‘but we want no papal arms, nor legs neither, at 
the Keys,’ says I.” 

When one is turned loose in a country village with no par- 
ticular object of interest, such as a ruined abbey or a show seat, 
one generally makes for the church; and the afternoon of our 
second day at Chittingdean I turned my steps toward the gray 
tower whose square top I saw standing above the trees. To 
reach it I had to go down a narrow lane, which, in spite of pro- 
longed hot weather, was very muddy, water lurking in little 
puddles at the bottom of the deep ruts. I remember wondering 
why a lane which led apparently only to the church should 
have so many ruts; why, indeed, it should be necessary for 
wagons to go that way at all, as the heaviest of farmers could 
hardly require wheels of such dimensions to carry him to his 
devotions. Soon, however, I discovered that the lane ran at the 
back of the vicarage, and that agricultural operations of some 
magnitude were carried on there. 

The house was large, with a porch overgrown by Gloire de 
Dijon roses, but there was an air of desolation about it. The 
shutters were up, the steps green with moss, and the door 
looked as if it had not been opened for a century. The grass 
on the lawns was as long and flowery as that in the adjacent 
paddocks, and the drives were full of weeds. At the side of the 
house was a well-filled stack-yard, with a threshing-machine 
bundled up in tarpaulin garments; a thin wreath of smoke curl- 
ing from what was presumably the kitchen chimney showed that 
part of the house was inhabited. 

The church-yard was in no better order than the vicarage 
garden, from which it was separated by a wire fence. On the 
graves the hemlock and giant parsley grew riotously ; the tomb- 
stones were dilapidated, and had settled crookedly into the 
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ground. There were many of those long boards, supported by 
pointed posts, which were so much in favor with the poor of a 
past generation, the inscriptions—such, at least, as were legible— 
mostly of the “ Afflictions sore long time I bore”’ type. 

The main entrance to the church was locked, but, nothing 
daunted, I pursued my way round the building till I came to a 
little door in a corner formed by the tower wall and a projecting 
buttress. I seized the iron ring which did duty as a handle; it 
turned, and | stepped over the threshold into a passage with a 
screen across one end. 

As I was blinking with the sudden change from the outside 
glare to the obscurity within, an old man darted on me from 
behind the partition—an old man in strangely shabby clothes, 
bepatched and of a marvellous cut. Half his face was hidden 
by a shaggy beard; what could be seen of it was very dirty; 
long locks of grizzled hair fell on to his shoulders and brows, 
beneath which gleamed a pair of fierce, dark eyes. 

In answer to his terrifically-toned inquiry as to what I 
wanted, I said, in the firmest voice I could muster, that I wanted 
‘to see the church, whereat he took a bunch of keys from a nail 
and bade me follow him. We went through a murky vestry 


where a yellow surplice dangled dismally over an oak chest— 
own brother, apparently, to the one in which the heroine of “ The 
Mistletoe Bough” met her fate—and under an archway into the 
chancel. 

The church had been a fine specimen of early Norman, cruci- 
form in shape, but it seemed to me that everything which “the 


” 


craft or subtlety of the devil or man” could suggest towards 
ruining it had been done; the nave was blocked with hideous 
pews, the rood-loft had been destroyed, and over the chancel 
the royal arms ramped ; while, triumph of vandalism, at the west 
end a gallery for the singers had been erected, spoiling the tower 
by cutting its proportions in half. On a mural tablet letters 
of gold told to admiring future generations how “ Humphrey 
Neale and William Sayers, churchwardens, had beautified and 
restored the building, adding this gallery to the glory of God, 
during the reign of His Majesty George III., in the year of 
grace 1811.” 

An old church, however mutilated, is always interesting, and 
I should have liked to stay some time in this; but I did not 
altogether enjoy the company of my cicerone, and I trembled 
somewhat for his patience, so I asked him if it would be possible 
for me to get the keys and come again at my leisure. 
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“What for?” he asked, so snappishly that I, seeking in my mind 
fora suitable excuse, weakly said, “To rub some of the brasses.” 

“Rub the brasses!” he snorted contemptuously. “A lot 
you know about rubbing brasses! Let’s hear how you would 
set about it.” 

I was confounded. I knew it was done with something black, 
and that the something’s name began with an “h,” but whether 
it was henbane or hellebore | could not remember. I ventured 
the former, and the result was a burst of derisive chuckling 
from the horrid old man. I offered him a shilling, which, to my 
surprise, he refused, and I beat the most dignified retreat possi- 
ble under the circumstances. 

Mrs. Hawkins made a point of coming to see me every morn- 
ing as soon as Dick was out of the way. I enjoyed her visits 
immensely, she was so full of information. I think, on the 
whole, I have never met a person more full of information or 
more fond of imparting it. Dick used to say she was garrulous 
and a gossip; but as I have heard him attribute the same de- 
fects to his wife, his opinion is comparatively valueless. 

The day after my adventure in the church was a Friday, the 
morning on which Scutt, the carrier, came, and he had brought 
me some ice (an unknown luxury in Chittingdean). I was busy 
snipping it up into bits to put in some lemonade when there 
came the usual tap at the door, and in walked Mrs. Hawkins. 

In answer to my request to her to be seated, she sank with a 
sigh of relief into the largest chair in the room, filling it to over- 
flowing, and watched my proceedings for some seconds in silence. 

“Ah!” she said at last, “I wonder at you drinking that 
nasty, cold stuff; I wonder your ’usband lets you—I do, indeed: 
a little scrap of a slim thing like you. A drop of good beer is 
what you want.” 

“ But, Mrs. Hawkins, I don’t like beer.” 

“ Well, stout, then. Mr. Craven, the brewer over to Ander- 
ton, he brews a capital stout; this is a free house,* thank the 
Lord, but I always has Craven’s stout.’ 

“TI am afraid I don’t like stout, either, Mrs. Hawkins.” 

“ Ah! my dear, that’s because you don’t know what’s good for 
you! No more didn’t I till I was so bad in my legs five years 
ago this very summer. I was that weak you might ha’ blown 
me away, as the saying is. Doctor Maynard, he says to me: 
‘Mrs. ’Awkins,’ says ’e, ‘ you aren't a poor body. You aren’t got 
no call to stint your innards, and two pints of stout is what you 
must take every blessed day,’ says ’e. 

* An inn not bound to supply the beer of one firm only, 
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“* Doctor,’ says I, ‘I couldn’t do it—I could not do it’; and 
no more I didn’t, not for weeks, till the doctor he goes down on 
his bended knees, as it were, and begs and prays of me, ‘A 
pint and a ’arf, Mrs. ’Awkins,’ says ’e, and a pint and a ’arf I 
made it ; and since then I’ve took it reg’lar, and, bless you, I’m 
twice the woman I was!” 

I thought with a shudder of Dick’s horror if I should ever 
become “twice the woman I was,” and I also thought that the 
temperance agitators would have done well to buy Mrs. Haw- 
kins and take her round on platforms as an awful example of 
alcoholism ; and I wondered, regarding her proportions as the 
effects of stout, how she had escaped the wrath of the brewers, 
how it was they had not conspired to murder her long ere she 
had reached her present pass. Then I remembered my strange 
old man of the day before, and, giving her a brief description of 
him, I asked her who he was. 

“Why, that must have been Mr. Drane, the rector,” she said. 

I had not had much experience of country rectors, and I al- 
ways imagined them to be long-coated, gray-whiskered men, liv- 
ing impersonations of “the gentleman in every parish” which 
the English Church by State established is supposed to provide; 
and I must have betrayed my astonishment in my face, for Mrs. 
Hawkins repeated : 

“Yes, that be our rector for sure.” Then, seeing that I was 
interested, she settled herself more comfortably in her chair 
and prepared for enjoyment; she did not often get hold of 
some one to whom ber tales wore the charm of novelty. 

“The Reverend Drane (which his Christian name is Roger) 
has been at the rectory a matter of forty years and more.” 

“Indeed? He—he is very singular-looking!” This I said 
with some hesitation, not knowing how far a residence of forty 
years might have endeared him to the hearts of his people. 

“Ah!” she answered, witha gurgling laugh, “he’s a rum ’un, 
he is; but he was a fine-looking gentleman when he married 
‘Awkins and me about ten years after he come to the place. 
‘Come to the place,’ says I! He was born here; man and boy, 
~ he’s lived here most part of his life, and he saw his seventy-five 
last April. The Dranes are a wonderful old family. I’ve heard 
Dixon, the clerk, say that they were here in the time of them old 
ancient Saxons you've heard of, p’r’aps; and there’s a bit of 
a rhyme says: 

“ «Thornton, Lyndfield, Drane, and Hurst 
Saw Norman William do his worst.’ 


Norman William, mum, as you may have heard tell, was a 
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Frenchman as come over here interfering and. doin’ a mort of 
mischief, which it seems is in the nature of them foreigners 
always ¢o do. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, the Dranes have been squires of Chit- 
tingdean for hundreds of years, and the church, so to speak, 
belongs to them, as well as the Great House. Mr. Drane’s father 
he were a artful old gentleman, he were; he had only one son, 
and he sent him to college to be made a parson of, so that he 
could hold the living while his father was alive; and when the old 
squire died, why, the young ’un, as we used to call him, was lord 
of the manor and rector as well, so he ’ad it all in ’is own ’ands.” 

- “T suppose, now that he is so old, he has a curate to do the 
church work for him?” 

“Not he. He had one years ago when I was a gell. I remem- 
ber him well: a nice, quiet gentleman with one eye. Baker his 
name was, and ’Awkins’ brother’s wife’s own niece lived to him 
as general servant in the white house oppos#fe the Lion. Mr. 
Drane used to be away a good part of the year then; when he 
was at ’ome he kep’ a deal of company and was open-handed and 
free with his money; and he spent a deal, too, in London—lived 
like a prince up there, I’ve heard tell, with madam and the 
young ladies goin’ to court in dimonds and plumes. Then all of 
a sudden he came down here to live. They did say he had done 
somethin’ up there which made ’em have to leave and be glad to 
be quiet-like in the country; all I know is, half the servants 
were sent away, and only two or three horses kep’ in the stables. 
They had to economize, and I suppose that was the beginning 
of his bad tempers. 

“ Then he and his wife fell out, some said about this, and some 
about that; anyhow, the daughters sided with their ma, and 
there was terrible scenes. I don’t wonder at madam! If l’d 
’a’ been his wife, 7’d ha’ given him what for! 

“ Ah, dear! I could tell you a mort of queer stories about 
him and his goings-on! But the upshot of it all was, madam went 
off one day and the young ladies with her, leaving Master Pen- 
stone and his pa here; and Mr. Drane, from being so free with 

his cash, took savin’-like, and one by one the servants were 
turned off. Then they left the manor and moved into the rectory, 
and Mr. Drane worked right hard on the land, and grew that 
cantankerous and graspin’ there was no goin’ nigh him. He 
starved himself pretty near, but he kep’ Master Penstone in 
luxury. When that boy was at home—which was most of the 
time, for he hated books and schoolin’—he was the pest of the 
village. . His sisters was a deal older than he was—middle-aged 
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women they are now—and they’ve been here once or twice for a 
few days and tried to put things a bit to rights; but, bless you! 
they can’t put up with Mr. Drane’s ways. He isn’t, so to speak, 
a takin’ man, isn’t our rector, and he’s got queer notions with 
livin’ so lonely ; for none of the gentry go anigh him. 

“He wasn’t quite so bad while his son was at home, but now 
he’s gone the rector and Kidgell, the: bailiff, and Mrs. Kidgell, 
they all live together in a hugger-mugger way, and there isn’t a 
round-frock farmer in the place but what keeps his home better.” 

“Where is the son now?” I asked. 

“In London, I suppose. Up to no good, wherever he be, for 
a bigger scamp than Penstone Drane never drew the breath of 
life ; though I say,‘and I always shall say, he’s what his father 
made him.” 

“You don’t care very much for Mr. Drane?” I hazarded. 

“No, mum, I don’t. We began to get across while ’Awkins 
was alive, and after he was carried out feet foremost, as the say- 
ing is, we liked each other less, till we had words, in this very 
parlor, nine blessed years ago. It was after the audit dinner— 
which he used to give at the Keys then, but is eld at the Lion 
now on account of our falling out—and it all came through his 
raising the rent on Timothy Woolven, which it was a crying 
shame. The men were all talking about it, but none of ’em 
dared to speak. ‘If you're afraid,’ says I, ‘Jane ’Awkins isn’t.’ 
And | ups and comes into this room, where he was a-setting at 
that table, with his papers spread out before him. ‘ You're not 
a-goin’ to do it, Mr. Drane, sir,’ says I, as civil as could be— 
‘you’re not a-goin’ to do it on a old manas has held under your 
father, and has hard work to pay his way now out of that dirty 
bit of land—’ ‘Mrs. ’Awkins,’ says he, ‘I’ve got to make my liv- 
ing as well as you yours; you fake your beer in peace,’ says he, 
‘and leave me to screw my tenants the same.’ Well, that made 
me as mad as mad, for he knew that every drop of beer that’s 
drunk at the Keys is as pure as what he’s got in his cellar; so, 
‘Livin’?’ says I. ‘We all know how you get your livin’,’ says I, 
‘but where the money goes is a different thing; pretty sure 
Chittingdean don’t see the color of it! Perhaps, though,’ says I, 
‘it goes to keep Master Penstone in his wine-bibbing and riot- 
ous ways, which an’t what they should be in a minister’s son, 
if all folks tells me is true. You’ve made a idol of yourself long 
enough, Mr. Drane,’ says I, ‘and, now you are past worshipping, 
you've set up Master Penstone; but you mark my words, you'll 
regret it,’ says I, ‘as sure as God made little apples.’ ‘1’ll let 
you know when I do,’ says he, and walked out of the place, and 
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‘puts it up on old Woolven and makes him pay special tithes for 
the trifle of ’ops he was growing. Well, the rector he didn’t 
come near the Keys for weeks, and then one day in he walks for 
a glass of bitter. ‘Beg pardon, but it’s a shillin’,’ says I when he _ 
tendered his tuppence; ‘it’s a beer I keeps for the clergy, made 
from very dear ‘ops. It’s not the “faking” it that costs,’ says I, 
‘it’s the special tithes gives it a flavor, to be paid for accordin’.’ 
Well, he looked me straight in the face a minute, then he throws 
down a shillin’ and out he goes, and has never been in since. 
There’s no love lost between us, I can tell you; if he could play 
me a nasty turn he would. He’d like to take my license away, 
but I’m too well known for that—I’d like to see the West Sus- 
sex magistrate as would interfere with Jane ’Awkins!—let alone 
that he daren’t show his nose on the bench. But though he 
don’t come here, I always goes to church, for I hope I’m too 
good a Christian to keep away because the rector and I don’t 
Jrequent, as the sayin’ is, besides it’s bein’ the only chance a body 


has of wearing her bit of best.” 
AGNES POWER. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE SNOW-STORM. 


(Written while looking out at the Blizzard, March 12, 1888.) 


THICK fall the flakes upon the frozen soil, 

White rise the mounds above the buried grain 
That sleeps entombéd by the farmer’s toil, 

In hope to grow to glorious life again. 


The deeper sink the snows into its tomb 
The better promise of a harvest good; 
They turn, by sinking into cheerless gloom, 
Dull death to life, corruption into food. 


Thus falls of grace unto the barren soul— 
Of vice though shrouded in the wintr’y night— 
By hand divine dispensed with generous dole, 
Bring strength and beauty with reviving light, 


Awake the intellect and deadened will, 
Arouse the dormant faculties within, 
Till life celestial all their forces feel, 
And white-robed innocence replaces sin. 
Fort Washington, March 12, 1888. H. A. B. 
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AN OPEN LETTER FROM A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


THE Rey. Dr. Stalkinghorse, from whom I received the fol- 
lowing highly interesting letter on a subject to which I have 
lately endeavored to call the attention of the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, requests me in a subsequent note to be as- 
sured that, while he thinks he has written just about what every 
Catholic college president in the United States would write if 
he confided his honest thoughts to paper—‘ mutato nomine, de ets 
fabula narraretur,” as he puts it—he is to be understood as speak- 
ing officially only for himself, and is far from presuming to 
be spokesman for any one else. ALFRED YOUNG. 


Extract from a letter from the Rev. Alfred Young, C.S.P., to the 
Rev. Dr. Pestalozzt Stalkinghorse, A.B.C., etc., etc. 


. . . And it seems to me that the principles I have adduced 
in my several essays upon congregational singing, and especially 
their application in “ An Open Letter to a Nun,” deserve serious 


consideration at the hands of superiors and directors of colleges, 
like yourself and your reverend associate professors. What is 
sauce for the goose (begging pardon of her and hers and of you 
and yours for the simile) is sauce for the gander. Why cannot 
you have all the students sing together all that ought to be 
sung at High Mass and Vespers and on other occasions? Won't 
- you think about it? ... 


PARNASSUS COLLEGE, 
ACADEMOPOLIS, April the first, 1888. 


My DEAR FATHER YOUNG: Your proposition that all the 
young gentlemen of our colleges should unite to form a com- 
mon chorus, and sing together all that a choir should sing at the 
divine services of the church, at daily prayers, etc., strikes me as 
a novelty to the introduction of which there are serious objec- 
tions, : 

First of all, it would be looked upon as a grave innovation 
upon college traditions, and regarded by the young gentlemen 
themselves as an unwarrantable restriction of their time-honored 
and prescriptive privileges, which in their eyes is tantamount to a 
. defeasance of “inalienable rights.” The maxim, State super an- 
tiguas vias, if not inscribed over the portals of our colleges, is 
one whose force all are soon made to feel who enter them either 
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as pupils or as professors. The singing in our college is per- 
formed by a choir (sic) composed of members from three 
musical societies formed among the students—the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, the Wagner Philharmonic Choral Union, and a select 
quartet called the Gamma Sigma Beta Tau, whose members 
constitute the “Chorus”’ when we produce a Greek play. The 
members of these societies spend a good deal of time in private 
rehearsals under the tuition of the well-known professor, Signor 
Solfamire, the expenditures for whose services, although very 
costly, I feel justly warranted in making for the honor of the 
college. 

Naturally, these singers would object to straining their 
finely-cultivated voices to such a pitch as to be heard above the 
singing of two hundred boys, who, of course, if once permitted 
to do so, would sing at the top of their voices; and if the choir- 
singers could not make themselves distinctly heard above the 
rest, all motive, as you will perceive, would be taken away for 
them to sing at all,* to say nothmg of the positive injury which 
their voices would sustain from singing together with unculti- 
vated and harsh voices, as Signor Solfamire assures me would 
certainly be the case. 

Again, the common singing of hymns or other chants which 
are within the capacity of a large number of persons, many of 
whom, as is the case in a body of college students, are but im- 
perfectly educated in the art of singing, is, as you are doubtless 
aware, generally voted as vulgar and fit only for people of the 
lower classes. Our own college, of which I have the honor to 
be the president, counts among its students a large number of 
the sons of distinguished families, the very élite of society, or, 
what comes to the same thing, of those whose wealth or political 
influence enables them to take rank among, and assume the title 
and privileges of, gentlemen. To introduce such a practice as 
congregational singing would, I think, be regarded as beneath 
the notice and unworthy of the interest of these young gentle- 
men. I know you would say that what is considered as good 
enough, and as even preferable in the judgment of the church— 
"as is plainly the expression of the late Council of Baltimore, and 
of other councils abroad whose decisions you have cited in your 
essays—ought to be good enough even for young gentlemen, be 


* Although he writes “‘a// motive,” I presume the Rev. Dr. Stalkinghorse means, doubt- 
less, that motive which is regrettably uppermost and often the only one in the minds of the select 
few who sing in our church choirs, which is, to be heard and praised by the audience ; and not 
the true and only worthy motive which should animate singers at divine service, viz., that of ~ 
singing to be heard by and to praise God.—A. Y. 
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their manners and tastes never so refined. Your arguments ap- 
pear to be irrefutable, and theoretically I cannot but agree with 
you ; but to inaugurate a practice which might result in a large 
falling off in our matriculation list would be a grave question 
for a college president to meet. Probably the students might 
be won over to it by instruction and encouragement; but, be- 
tween ourselves, many of their purse-proud and over-refined 
parents would not be so easily dealt with. This argumentum ad 
crumenam will probably evoke a smile upon the lips of your rev- 
erence, but my desire to be frank with you has induced me not 
to withhold it. 

Once more: Except the members of the before-mentioned 
musical societies who employ their free time chiefly in the 
culture of their voices and in practising instrumental music in 
order to exhibit their powers in these arts on various public occa- 
sions (I may say just here that their singing in the choir at Mass 
and Vespers is quite a secondary purpose of their choral organi- 
zations, and whose performances at these divine services are, of 
course, not comparable in style and finish to their admirable ren- 
ditions from Robert le Diable, Lohengrin, Tannhéuser, La Grande 
Duchesse, Pinafore, and the Medea of Euripides, with their capital 
impersonations of negro character and songs with banjo and 
bones)—except these, as I was saying, most of the college stu- 
dents employ all the time at their command in athletic exercises, 
whose triumphs in the ball-field and at the boat-races you have 
probably read with great interest in the newspapers. 

These students, who are by far the great majority, have, as 
you perceive, no leisure time, over and above that devoted to 
these diversions, which might be employed in the study and 
practice of singing. What was said of the people in general 
and of the lack of this accomplishment among them by one of 
the reverend pastors of the ancient and conservative city of Al- 
bany, just past the celebration of its bi-centennial anniversary 
of existence, may well be applied to the students of our own 
and, I presume, to the students of most of the colleges in this 
country. He said, as reported in a late number of the’ A/bany 
Sunday Press: “The principal difficulty in the introduction of 
congregational singing would arise from the fact that, ading a 
more active life than European people, and having less time for 
the cultivation of music, we have not the advantage of that ear- 
lier training which is part of the curriculum of Old-World 
schools.” And, as he remarked, it would not in his opinion 
“take” in Albany, so I am also of opinion that it would not take 
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among the students of our colleges, who are so deeply interested 
in and much occupied, despite its serious interference with in- 
tellectual pursuits, with the cultivation of their muscular activity. 

Your arguments for congregational singing, especially those 
adduced in the article entitled “ Let all the People Praise the 
Lord,” which appeared in the March number of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD are very forcible—macte virtute/—and by those who have 
been well grounded in practices of devotion, and who love the 
church’s services of divine praise and seek its highest and pur- 
est expression, cannot be lightly passed by without serious con- 
sideration. But, my dear Father Young, you know what college 
boys are, and how tiresome, as a rule, church services of any 
kind are to them, not being trained, as you know, to love and 
esteem pious exercises. * 

They are, I observe, very glad when we have no High Mass 
or Vespers on Sundays and festivals, and no sermon, as it leaves 
them more free time to use in training for the coming contest 
against the ball and boat clubs of College.t 

- I fully agree with you that our youths in this’ country sadly 
lack religious training; and I am sure that learning the replies 
to a few questions in the catechism, and the ordinary prayers, is 
not enough to make them good, practical Catholics, or decently 
intelligent ones either. What they possess as a rule when they 
come to us to receive instruction in the higher branches of edu- 
cation, to the attainment of exceptional exceilence in which our 
colleges are especially devoted and expected to achieve for their 
pupils, is, I regret to say, extremely meagre in a religious point 
of view. In fact, it has been reported to me that even some of 
our own students who have been with us a year or more do not 
know how to follow the Mass intelligently. You will see, how- 
ever, by reference to our annual catalogue, that we have, as all 
our Catholic colleges have, a department of “Christian Doc- 
trine,” for proficiency in which we bestow medals and other 
rewards of merit; and some of the boys, I am happy to say, do 
remarkably well, considering the relatively small amount of time 
and attention we can afford to devote to that department. 
Then we are not without special religious associations of’ 
students, who hold their pious meetings once a fortnight or 
monthly, at which they display their society banner, put on 


* My good friend, the President of Parnassus, might be judged from this to think that it 
is not a duty incumbent upon college teachers to ¢raim their scholars to love and esteem exer- 
cises of piety, but I am quite sure he would indignantly repel any such imputation.—A. Y. 

+ They play ball behind the college on Sundays, so as not to scandalize the neighbors. I am 
very careful, as I think all college presidents should be, on that point. 
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their badges, and recite their little devotions. Parnassus College 
has two such societies, the “ Sodality of St. Aloysius” and the 
“Confraternity of St. Christopher flumen pertransiens"—the 
latter my own foundation—both recruited chiefly, as you can 
well understand, from among the boys of more tender age and 
delicate constitutions who are not able to take part in the trying 
physical exercises of the more robust and healthy ones. The 
Confraternity of St. Christopher flumen pertransiens | so named 
in the hope to induce members of the boat-club to join it, but as 
yet only one of them has given in his name. These religious 
societies have atolerably good esprit de corps among themselves, 
as it has given me pleasure to observe, and which I think it very 
advisable to encourage, as it cultivates a laudable spirit of emu- 
lation most requisite for the attainment of excellence in any 
undertaking, and in their case is a kind of set-off against the 
very remarkable, though at times somewhat troublesome, esprat 
de corps which certainly distinguishes our singing societies and 
the ball and boat clubs. 

These sodalists sing at their meetings, not very melodiously 
I must allow, yet with a good deal of fervor; but then, you see, 
the poor fellows have not had any training, and cannot be ex- 
pected to charm the ears of any who may happen to be within 
earshot of them. They take it out, I suppose, as you say, in 
the pleasure of singing ¢o and before God. If they could havea 
little training from Signor Solfamire they would do much better, 
but then I would hardly feel justified in expending money upon the 
singing of a society for merely pious purposes. 

Nevertheless I remember that on some occasions, when in- 
vited by their prefect to attend their meetings (and I think it 
wise to encourage such associations by the presence and smile 
of authority, although my time is constantly engaged with mat- 
ters of more urgent importance than these little societies), I 
have been, I may say, more deeply moved by the rather un- 
couth and uncultivated singing of these sodality boys (albeit 
that I am by nature rather cold and dispassionate, as it behooves 
those in authority to be, or to assume to be) than I ever have been 
by the finest renditions of our Mendelssohn Glee Club or the 
Wagner Philharmonic Choral Union; and I have not unfre- 
quently been obliged to hide my emotions by overcoming with 
a violent cough a fanciful obstruction in my throat—purely ner- 
vous, | suppose—or vigorously blowing my nose; and, finding 
occasion to wipe my spectacles, deftly wipe my accidentally 
suffused eyes also at the same time before reassuming them. 
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There is something about a common, hearty singing by a num- 
ber of persons together which I acknowledge is not without a 
peculiar charm and spiritual power of its own—else why should 
it so deeply affect me?—and move than once while singing th€ir 
devout sodality hymns with might and main I have seen the 
faces of these dear boys light up with a singular brightness of 
expression (or was it only my fancy ?) that was, I am free to say, 
lovely—I cannot find a better term to describe it—quite lovely 
to behold ; and it has led me to go among them more frequently 
- and to stay there very much longer than I would otherwise do, 
and perhaps more.often and longer than is becoming in visits 
from one in authority, who, I take it, should always limit his ap- 
pearance and the time of his presence to quite this side of what 
might indicate or invite familiarity. 

To be quite honest with you, dear Father Young, I dare say 
that if you should demand from mea categorical expression of 
opinion I would not deny that I like the singing of these good 
youths, musically poor as it is, much better than I like their si- 
lence at Mass and Vespers; and I am led to believe that if the 
whole two hundred and more students were busily occupied in 
singing together, even if the result were not, in refined expres- 
sion, equal to the choice vocal efforts by our few select voices in 
the choir, many of the boys would be thinking more about God 
and divine things during those seasons of prayer and praise than 
I fear they in fact are. The juvenile mind of a youth, like 
his body, is acutely sensitive and irrepressibly active, and, propter 
lapsum nature, has a perverse disposition to wander in forbidden 
paths, pluck forbidden fruit, and scale forbidden bounds—aztimur 
in vetitum, you know—which perversity of nature induced that 
shrewd observer of man and womankind, the Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, to say that she thought she could make men bet- 
ter—and, 4 fortiori, it would be true of boys—if she could get 
Parliament to revise the Ten Commandments and abolish the 
word “ot” from them. 

I read your late article, “ An Open Letter to a Nun,” on the 
present subject, and while heartily enjoying the criticism you so 
cleverly managed to make of the methods employed in nuns’ 
convents, here and there I felt that your letter might be perused 
with equal profit by those having charge of schools for boys also, 
saving only the change in gender. I ama little surprised, how- 
ever, at your attributing proverbial quick-wittedness to school- 
girls, unless you had included them among scholars generally. 
I have not much acquaintance with little girls in or out of school, 
but I always imagined them to be quite lacking in that acies 
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ingenit, acuteness of intellectual perception, when compared with 
boys. Of them I can speak both from experience and ex animo. 
The very remarkable power possessed by boys of reading one’s 
thoughts from one’s countenance, and sometimes, as it were, 
even of seeing out of the backs of their heads and divining what 
passes behind them, surpasses all understanding and. defies all 
philosophical solution, as we whose occupation is to develop 
and train the intellectual faculties of youths can fully testify to. 
Wherefore I heartily agree with you that one should be ex- 
tremely careful not to give them songs or hymns to sing which 
they would regard as silly stuff or of dubious moral sentiment if 
given them to read. Sentiments of piety so expressed as to in- 
spire those boys inclined to irreverence to style them “ fal-lal- 
lal” and “mush” can only tend to make all religious thought 
and practices of piety contemptible.* I am rather disposed to 
think that Signor Solfamire is not quite particular enough on 
that score when he selects new pieces of music to be sung by 
the members of the musical societies. Hearing something of 
this sort taken from operas of more than doubtful moral charac- 
ter, and taking occasion, as was my imperative duty as president 
of the college, to remonstrate with him, assuring him that the 
lamentable pruriency of some youthful imaginations should be 
most carefully guarded against being furnished with material 
and means for descent into turpitude of thought, he only laughed 
and said, ‘Oh! the words are nothing, Dr. Stalkinghorse ; they 
are only pegs to hang the delicious music upon.” But Ze has not 
studied philosophy (a pitiable lack in the education of musicians 
generally), which would have told him that the tune, or music, is 
the body of which the words are the soul, and both you and [ 
know, Father Young, that the body is too often the dangerous 
beauty which attracts, enslaves, and leads one headlong to in- 
famy and self-destruction. And, of course, he is not expected 
to know the fact simply as a musician—though as a church musi- 
cian he ought to know it; but the pronouncement of the Council 
of Baltimore was perfectly and logically consistent with the 
philosophical truth I have just cited when it laid down as a 

* It is said to be unwise (wm/ucky is the popular term) to criticise the saints, but I wish that 


the saintly Father Faber, the author of so many good hymns, had never written that hymn of 
his entitled ‘‘ The True Shepherd,” in which occur the lines : 
‘* He took me on his shoulder, 
And tenderly he kissed me; 
He bade my love be bolder, 


And said how he had missed me. 
He coaxed me so to love him,” etc. 


Now, why do the sodality boys like that hymn, and why do they all smile and look at one 
another when singing it? 
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criterion of fitting music to be sung in churches the maxim, 
“ The music for the words, and not the words for the music.” The 
Spanish proverb thereon is very apt: La “tra es la reyna,y su 
esclava la musica— The word is queen, the music is servant.” 

Although I am president of the college, I regret to say that I 
am forced sometimes to feel keenly, and greatly against my sense 
of self-respect to endure, the autocratic sway of the Signor in 
these matters; much about the same as our pastors of churches 
do from the all-powerful person who sits at the organ and obliges 
the priest to wait his pleasure and accept his choice of music for 
divine service. If your proposed reformation of church music— 
st dtts placet—Father Young, would end in reforming our church 
organists and music-teachers, and liberate college presidents and 
church pastors from a slavery in which I, for one, am sometimes 
led to despise my bonds and resolve at all costs to be free—and 
I suppose you would at once assure the certainty of such a 
desirable result—you would confer a lasting blessing upon the 
clergy at large and be hailed as a benefactor beyond reward. 

There is one other consideration not unworthy of note. I 
once heard an anecdote of a celebrated organist who, at the close 
of a brilliant performance upon his instrument, was accosted by 
the bellows-blower with: “We did unusually well to-day, pro- 
fessor?” ‘“ We?” exclaimed the professor interrogatively, and 
with a marked tinge of scorn in the tone of his voice. “I think 
it is we,” replied he of the bellows-handle. “I think not, sir,” 
curtly and severely said the organist; “it is only 7.” The anec- 
dote further related that on the next occasion, as the organist was 
about to begin and pulled the bellows signal, it failed to start the 
blower to his work. The audience was waiting. “I think we 
will play well to-night” was the surly remark of the king of the 
bellows when appealed to for instant action. The professor 
wisely comprehended the situation, and his response, “I think 
we will,” was at once followed by a full bellows. But the autocrat 
of the bellows-handle very soon learned that he was not the only 
man who possessed the art of pumping wind for an organ. 

Our chapel choir has not unfrequently expected from me a 
smiling assurance that “we sang the High Mass to-day very 
well”; and I have wisely, though with no little contempt for 
myself, felt obliged to reply, “ Yes, I think we did.” 

I have always been deeply impressed with the conviction that 
our Catholic youth should be so trained in their schools as to be 
thoroughly conversant with and accustomed to attend the com- 
plete and rubrically celebrated divine services of the church, if 
we are to hope that they will in after-years go to High Mass and 
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Vespers, as every intelligent and reasonably devout Catholic 
man who appreciates those more solemn services at their proper 
worth and purpose should by preference do. Hence, when I 
was appointed president of Parnassus it grieved me to find that 
the rule of the college was to have only a Low Mass and the 
beads in placeof Vespers. The slang expression, “short shrift,” 
I'was shocked to hear was a by-word among the students for 
both Low Mass and the Holy Rosary. I will not give their by- 
word now used to designate High Mass and Vespers, both of 
which I have succeeded in establishing as the rule, because, as I 
said before, some quick-witted lad might read in my countenance 
what I had written to you, and it would never do to have it 
supposed that I am aware of the use of any such expression 
amongst them. Some evils, you know, dear father, as well as 
some good things, fade by sheer neglect. 

But now I come to the application of my anecdote. Time 
and again I find myself obliged to give them ‘‘short shrift.” 
The choir say in effect: “ We cannot sing High Mass or Ves- 
pers to-day. Our tenor has a cold, or our bass is laid up from 
the effects of a ‘foul’ on the ball-field; or we have had no time 
to practise a‘ Mass,’ because the solos and trios and choruses 
from Robert le Diable, or the ‘nigger jamboree,’ had to be 
rehearsed.” The holy church and God’s praises are relegated 
to a second place, or rather to no rightful place even as second, 
but are benignly patronized by these “choir” singers, and put 
in the position of beggars to pick up the scraps and leavings 
which these gentlemen loftily offer if perchance they feel in the 
humor of giving. 

If I were as confident as you, dear Father Young, of the 
feasibility of the project in so far as to secure a pretty general 
singing by allsthe students, even if our “prima donna tenor” 
and “ bull bass,” as they are dubbed by the ‘others, should spite- 
fully keep silent, I would be sorely tempted to assert that / sing 
High Mass, and show these choir artists that there are many 
other hands besides their own quite competent to take a turn at 
the bellows-handle (if I may be permitted the use of that 
musical metaphor derived from the before-cited anecdote), and, 
boldly deploying my banner, Vera pro gratis—“ True things in- 
stead of agreeable things ”"—upon the outward walls, vite the 
whole body of students to join with me in singing High Mass, 
thus celebrating that Divine Sacrifice according to the very 
spirit and letter of the church’s ritual—cum omnibus circumstantt- 
bus, as is plainly indicated by the invitation which the priest 
makes to all present when, at the Orates fratres, he designates 
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the Mass as “meum ac vestrum sacrificium.” It might be 
rather a feeble attempt at first, but I am not unmindful of the 
forcible maxim, “ vires acguirit eundo,”’ and these autocrats of 
the choir gallery would then learn that the regular celebration 
of the divine services of the holy church and the singing of 
the praises of God in a Christian Catholic college were not to 
be made truculently subordinate to and dependent upon the 
exactions of an operatic or negro chorus, and still less upon the 
demand for “ practice time” in the base-ball field. 

I have heard that somewhere out West, situated either in the 
wild woods or upon one of the sceneless prairies of that imma- 
ture region, there is a sort of collegiate institution, which our 
young gentlemen would call a “one-horse” college, whose cur- 
riculum of studies is probably suited in its intellectual standard 
to the needs of those homely Western provincials, in which 
bucolic gymnasium High Mass and Vespers, and indeed even 
the special services of particular festivals, are sung by all the 
students precisely as you would wish, and that that institution 
makes a point not only of securing the accomplishment of that 
design, but of boasting not a little as well of their success. 
However, I have all this only from hearsay. 

Your reflections, in “ An Open Letter to a Nun,” upon the 

grave responsibility laid upon teachers of youth in reference to 
this matter, have, | acknowledge, made me feel quite uneasy. To 
tell you the truth, the thought quite spoiled my appetite, and I 
lay awake half the night thinking about it. As president of the 
college—somo sui juris—l have large liberty in matters like this, 
and just now the spectre of “ responsibility” doth so haunt my 
mind and rouse the twinges of my conscience that, not yet see- 
ing precisely how to lay the ghost you have called up, I could 
wish my liberty were less, and that I could lay the flattering 
unction to my soul that, if things are not what they might and 
should be, itis not my business nor my fault ; saying with Mac- 
beth, adjuring Banquo’s ghastly shade, “ Never shake thy gory 
locks at me: thou canst not say I did it.” 
- But Ihave tired you, I fear, with my long epistle; yet trust- 
ing that it may not prove wholly unworthy of your perusal, and 
sympathizing with you in your earnest efforts towards establish- 
ing congregational singing among the people at large—guod 
bonum felix faustumque sit—I am, my dear Father Young, 


Yours, in hope of better things apud nos, 
PESTALOZZI STALKINGHORSE, A.B.C., etc., etc., 
President of Parnassus College. 
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THOSE who are subject to spectral illusions are often advised, 
as a remedy, to walk boldly up to the unsubstantial air-vision 
and clasp it in their arms, or, better still, if circumstances per- 
mit, unflinchingly to sit on it; and then invariably the terrify- 
ing phantom vanishes into thin air. A similar conduct would 
perhaps meet with a like success in the case of many of the 
ghosts of objections which the hierophants of infidelity are fond 
of conjuring up for our edification. There is a risk lest too 
much looking and listening should give them an appearance of 
strength and weight not their own, and enable them to make a 
sinister impression on our nervous nineteenth-century faith, or 
at least tempt us to draw a sword which should be reserved for 
more solid foes, and make us wound ourselves in the vain at- 
tempt to cleave them. 

One such phantom objection, which seems to be a scare to 
many minds, is the reproach that we Catholics have no scientific 
freedom. In the harangues and lucubrations of the coryphei 
of physical science, the church, the mighty mother, generally 
figures as a sort of Goddess of Dulness, who lulls the aspiring 
inquirer in her soft bosom, and then puts her bandage over his 
eyes. The readiness with which a Catholic scientific man pro- 
fesses to submit his views to an authority which teaches with- 
out reference to their hypotheses seems to them a sign of worse 
than Egyptian bondage, and justifies their regarding him as the 
champion of a retrograde obscurantism. ‘ You hardly deserve 
the title of man of science,” they taunt him ; “you are afraid of 
experiment, lest it should explode your 4 prtort ; you cannot 
bring forth the smallest pet of a theory without living in daily 
alarm lest it should be strangled by a papal definition ; you can- 
not give our most brilliant hypotheses a frank acceptance, be- 
cause you are ever haunted by the suspicion of an approaching 
bull. Bridled by the Pope, ridden by priests, saddled with 
Moses, what freedom have you in scientific investigation, and 
consequently what right to be called a scientific man?” 

The conclusion is certainly trying, and has put several dis- 
putants on their mettle and made them look to their weapons. 
Some whip out the rapier of logic and try and split the spectre 
on the point of a distinction. ‘The church,” they loudly pro- 
claim, “has no right whatever to interfere in scientific matters,” 
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and then they add in a whisper, “as such.” “The proper object 
of the Pope’s infallibility is faith and morals aloné. History, 
philosophy, science, the higher criticism” (again sotto voce, “as 
such”’—much virtue in an as such/) “are entirely outside his 
sphere.” Others with the axe of theology attempt to beat down 
the monstrous shape and minimize its alarming proportions. 
“« After all,” says one, “it is not so much; the yoke we bear is 
not as galling as at first sight appears. The conditions of an 
ex-cathedra pronouncement are hardly ever verified. The num- 
ber of Scripture texts which have received authentic interpreta- 
tion is delightfully small. Several of our theories of inspiration 
would allow you to live in much peace, and beyond the narrow 
region of the defined you would find a field for hypothesis 
whose amplitude would surprise you. Look at me, now. I am 
an admirable Catholic, and yet I don’t believe in Adam’s apple, 
I don’t believe in Noe’s ark, I don’t believe in Daniel in the 
lions’ den; and as for the naive anthropomorphism of Genesis, 
it excites in me a smile no less beaming than your own.” 

There is no intention of entering here into the many ques- 
tions regarding the subject of the gift of infallibility and the 
field in which it is exercised. These require the firm and deli- 
cate grasp of a theologian. Still less (we hasten to quiet alarms 
already, perhaps, excited) is it intended to discuss the case of 
that colossal bore, Galileo. All that is wished is to indicate 
what seems, for a Catholic in his private interior warfare, the 
common-sense plan of meeting gibes concerning his scientific 
freedom, which have. lately become as persistent as poor Hor- 
ace’s “ dibertino patre natus.”” For with regard to the argumen- 
tation described above, however useful or necessary it may be 
in dealing with “those without,” it suggests a pitiful spirit in 
a Catholic who chooses it as a weapon to fortify his own heart 
withal. The objection, if only it is scrutinized a little closely, 
turns out to be a very poor ghost indeed. Let us approach the 
grisly horror boldly, and clasp it in our arms with a schoolman’s 
Concedo totum, and presently we shall find it melt and dissolve in 
our grasp, leaving us surprised that so faint a thing should have 
seemed so fearful. For, after all, what is this scientific freedom 
of which they are so proud, and the lack of which in us seems 
to them so abject? We have here only one more instance of 
*« dust which is a little gilt,” of a base thing admired because it is 
decked with a noble name. It often happens thata word which 
in one combination signifies something high, when transferred 
to another will express something mean, and yet will carry on 
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to the latter something of the dignity and credit it has acquired 
in its -first connection—just as sometimes a low man will be 
esteemed because he bears a name laden with the memories of 
the historic past. Freedom, liberty, independence, are _spirit- 
stirring words, connected as they are with what we are most 
proud of in our nature and in our history. And therefore they 
come to be abused; and people try to persuade us that because 
a man should gladly make any sacrifice for his own or his coun- 
try’s freedom, that therefore free-printing and free-thinking and 
free-loving are worth dying for. Freedom is a thing to be 
proud of only when it means the freedom of the wi//, or, secondly, 
when it means the freedom to execute what’ reason dictates. In 
the first sense it is opposed to the blind instinct of brute crea- 
tion ; in the second it is the opposite of slavery. But freedom of 
the intellect—as distinct from freedom of the will—is not a thing 
to be proud of at all. Scientific freedom is only another name 
for ignorance. 

Liberty of choice, or free-will, is indeed an admirable gift. 
It gives us the most intimate indication of the great chaos 
which is fixed between man and the rest of animals. It is the 
basis of praise and glory, and the root of all merit. It implies 
that the being who possesses it is made for the Infinite Good. 
For if we are free to turn our eyes from any created vision 
however fair, if we can reject any joy however subtle or potent, 
it is because the will has a capacity which can only be filled by 
the boundless good of God. But because freedom is a per- 
fection of the will it does not follow that it is also a perfection 
of the intellect. Because a man is not perfected by all created 
goods, and therefore his dignity requires the power of taking 
them or leaving them, as he wills, it does not follow that the 
intellect is not perfected by all truths, and that it is a privilege 
to be able to reject and deny them at will. One must not forget 
the essential distinction between the faculties of intellect and 
will; which is, that the will is satisfied and perfected by things, 
and the intellect by zdeas of things. Ideas do not interfere with 
each other; on the contrary, the more a man has the better 
he can receive and appreciate new ideas. Because a man 
thoroughly understands Gothic cathedrals it does not inter- 
fere with his understanding Romanesque. A man’s clear idea 
of New York does not prevent his having a clear idea of 
London also; and musicians can preserve in their minds a great 
number of melodious ideas at the same time. No freedom is 
required here. But when towns or cathedrals or tunes become 
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objects of the w#//, then a man must have freedom to choose. 
He cannot live both in London and New York; he must make 
his election. If he wishes to build a cathedral he cannot have 
it in two styles; he must select Gothic or Greek or Renaissance. 
And even those who are most enthusiastic for music hardly 
care to hear “Rule Britannia” and “ Yankee Doodle” at the 
same moment. 

But in our choice of opinions we have liberty only in so far 
forth as we are in the dark. When we have clear knowledge of 
a thing we lose this liberty ; and we may justly accuse any one 
who takes the trouble to enlighten us of robbing us of our scien- 
tific freedom. If I open my eyes and see a hay-stack before me, 
I am not at liberty to deny its existence; nor, if I could, would 
it be any great improvement to me. And if any one tells me 
that the whole is greater than the part, or that Rome isa city 
of Italy, or that Napoleon was victorious at Jena, I have no 
liberty in my judgment, because I have no ignorance. But we 
all have freedom in assigning an author to the letters of Junius, 
or in stating the functions of the spleen, or in analyzing the 
fixed stars, because on these points we are much in the dark; 
and for the same reason an oyster may doubt whether the scent 
of a rose is sweet, or pickled salmon pleasant at breakfast. Set 
a tavern sign before me and a horse-car driver, and tell us it is 
a masterpiece of Raphael: he indeed will be at liberty to believe 
or deny ; but I, if my suspicions are confirmed by an infallible 
critic, will lose all freedom of judgment. 

Let not Catholics be ashamed to admit that the Eternal Wis- 
dom has restricted their intellectual freedom by revelation. 
God has taken away their liberty, or, in other words, their igno- 
rance, in many questions of history, philosophy, and some even 
of physical science. Not that the church has ever pronounced 
in such matters for their own sake. To do so is not included in 
her mission, which is only concerned with our eternal welfare. 
But indirectly the light of the supernatural truths she has pro- 
claimed has irradiated many departments of scientific research, 
and so far deprived Catholic scientific men of liberty ; or, to say 
the same thing, been to them a guiding star to light them along 
the path of truth, and save them from the absurd aberrations 
through which the infidel scientist has his admirable right to 
wander at will. Catholics, in this matter, stand in the same re- 
lation to infidels that the angels do to Catholics. Just as we 
see many truths in the light of the church’s teaching, so do they 
see many more in the light of “ Essence increate.” All the phy- 
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sical causes after which we are so painfully groping stand dis- 
covered in that supreme illumination, which thus robs them of 
the advantages of free speculation, investigation, and experi- 
ment. Therefore, if we are contemptible because the teaching 
of revelation restricts our liberty, much more despicable, in the 
eyes of the apostles of culture, must the angels be, whose scien- 
tific liberty is so terribly hampered by the Beatific Vision. And 
as for Almighty God, we are afraid our friends must have a 
very low opinion of him, for he has absolutely no scientific 
freedom at all. No opinion, no theory, no shadow of hypothe- 
sis, ever comes near that divine immensity of mind. 

In truth, does not the argumentation described in the begin- 
ning of this paper, if used for any other end than to help the 
objector, seem to reveal some inconsistency? Far be it from us 
to find fault with those who seem grudgingly to define the exact 
limits of the church’s gift, and who take pains to point out to 
infidels how little she has encroached, or can encroach, on the 
domain which they regard as exclusively their own. A Catholic 
man of science is “a debtor to Greek and barbarian, to the wise 
and the unwise.” But there is a danger, in reading this kind of 
apologetic, of conceiving the suspicion that there is something 
to be guarded against, or ashamed of, in the teaching authority 
of the church; something which exposes us to the taunt of 
being slaves of unreason, and which, so far from being a subject 
of exultation, should as much as possible be slurred over or held 
back. If we believe that the Catholic Church is guided by the 
Spirit of Truth, and supernaturally preserved from the least taint 
of falsehood, why should we exult that she speaks so seldom? 

If the authority of the church weighs on a man’s heart as an 
uneasy yoke, or as a chain which holds him back in his intellec- 
tual flight, does he not show that his conviction of her unerring 
truth is not practical and strong? Or else does he not prove 
that it is not scientific truth he really cares about, but only the 
interest and excitement of investigation, the glory of discovery, 
or the pride of independence?* If my love of truth is honest 
and simple, what does it matter whether I have learnt it by ex- 
periment or have been taught by an infallible voice? Provided 


* The writer, we are sure, does not mean that he would favor the church extending her 
decisions directly over the domain of purely natural science ; nor would he detract from the value 
which the active pursuit of truth possesses to the religious mind as enhancing the dignity of the 
human intellect and revealing in a manner peculiarly effective the wonders of the divine majes- 
ty and goodness in the created universe. The interest and excitement of investigation and 
the glory of discovery, as well as innocent pride of independence, are providential incitements 
to that deep love of the truth which in a multitude of cases is necessary to the best results of 
the action of the Holy Spirit in the soul.—Zd. 
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I know with certainty that the accidents of a body can subsist 
apart from their substance, what odds does it make that my cer- 
tainty comes from the church’s authority, rather than that with 
some exquisite instrument I had pierced to their division and 
with my own hands torn them asunder? In either case the truth 
is mine—I possess it, I rejoice in it, I use it henceforth as a first 
principle. 

Why shouid it be a cause of jubilation to Catholics that the 
church has not as yet pronounced on evolution, or the univer- 
sality of the deluge, or the ultimate constitution of bodies, and 
such like questions, on which therefore, for the present, they 
have full liberty to hold theirown? Take, for instance, evolu- 
tion. There are many who think that the plain words of Scrip- 
ture are true in their obvious sense, and to whose imagination 
that moment is still clear in which, as they believe, Adam 
sprang forth into the sunshine of paradise from the radiant 
hands of his Creator, and glorified him by the sudden perfection 
of his intellect and beauty ; and that other moment when, wak- 
ing from his deep sleep, he first saw the “mother of all the liv- 
ing,” new-moulded from his own substance, and welcomed her 
the immaculate queen of a virginearth. Other minds there are, 
few but scientific, who prefer to think that Adam and Eve began 
their careers by being independently /ocated (so they daintily 
express it) in the bodies of different female anthropoid apes, and 
only then at length became “living souls” when the Almighty 
breathed into their melancholy faces the breath of immortal life. 
There is no use disputing about tastes, but what cannot be dis- 
puted is that there is nothing to be glad or proud of in our 
present liberty and the ignorance which is its basis, A man 
who to Catholic sense united common sense and a love of 
scientific truth would regard it as a precious boon to be de- 
prived of liberty on this and a host of other interesting questions 
connected with Scripture, by an authentic interpretation of the 
church. Nay, if it had been given to the church to instruct us 
in all truth, even unconnected with faith and morals; if, as soon 
as any question occurred, or theory was broached, or system 
was formulated in history or philosophy or physics, it might 
be authoritatively and infallibly judged by the Vicar of God 
rather than by the able editor of our daily paper, what a satis- 
faction it would be to a truly scientific man, and what a saving 
of time and trouble to the whole world! Though indeed, if one 
wishes to say the last word on the subject, it makes little dif- 
ference whether we spend the first fifty or sixty years of our 
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unending existence in partial ignorance of truth or not. Ina 
million years or two, when we look back on this epoch of our 
present life, we shall not think of this deficiency with much re- 
gret, provided we have had the knowledge which brings a man 
to the Vision where all things are seen in their First Cause, and 
saves him from the dread region of eternal doubt. 

St. Augustine, as is well known, taught that creation was the 
work of a single moment; and he explains the successive days of 
creation, described in Genesis, as the successive illuminations of 
angelic intelligences with regard to the various orders of be- 
ings. And when the sacred text says, “And the evening and 
the morning was the first day,” he refers it to the twofold 
knowledge which the angels have of things. For the angels see 
all created things in their own natures, and this he calls their 
evening knowledge. And besides this they see created things 
in the vision of the Word, where they all exist eternally in their 
efficient Cause and Exemplar; and this he calls their morning 
knowledge. We also have a twofold knowledge: that which 
we draw from the fountains of nature, the senses, the reason, 
or human testimony, and, secondly, that which we derive from 
the teaching of the church. But it is this latter which we 
should look on as our morning knowledge. Our evening know- 
ledge, our science, our philosophy, may seem to have a warmer 
glow and to be more soothing to the senses; but it is already 
mingled with night, and to many of us it is barren of hope or 
fertility. Our morning knowledge is more austere, but it is 
brighter and more wholesome, charged with the intoxication of 
hope, and pregnant with the promise of the splendors of the 
eternal day. B. B. 
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THE LATE KAISER AND THE KULTURKAMPF. 


THE Emperor William, who, in an evil hour, undertook what 
Pope Leo XIII. called “a relentless war against the divine 
authority of the church,” was but a few weeks ago gathered to 
his fathers. The life of the late Kaiser embraced a period of 
great and surprising events. He was born in the days of the 
martyr-pontiff Pius VI., when the Revolution thought it had 
gained a supreme victory over the Papacy, and. exultingly pro- 
claimed that the end of the Catholic Church was come. As a 
youth he aided in the overthrow of the first French Empire, and 
paraded the streets of Paris with the allied forces that had de- 
feated the great Napoleon. When king of Prussia it fell to 
his lot to direct the two greatest wars which Europe has seen 
since Waterloo. He conquered Austria, overthrew the second 
French Empire, again marched the streets of Paris, and was 
proclaimed emperor of united Germany on French soil. 

The church of God, which witnessed these turmoils and 
changes, and suffered much from them, continues to exist un- 
changing and unchangeable as in the earliest times. Macaulay’s 
words are trite, but they are very true: “She saw the com- 
mencement of all the governments and of all the ecclesiastical 
establishments that now exist in the world; and we feel no assur- 
ance that she is not destined to see the end of them all.” And 
if never before the authority of the Holy Father has been more 
fiercely attacked than in our own day, never, on the other hand, 
has his voice been listened to with greater respect and intelli- 
gent obedience, or his sacred office been the object of more rev- 
erence and love. 

The year 1848 forms an era in the modern history of Europe. 
The insurrectionary tumults and the subversion of government 
in France, Austria, Italy, and the various states of Germany, all 
occurring simultaneously, mark that year as one of the most 
memorable in European history. These popular commotions, 
though political in their origin, were not without their influence 
upon the church. One of the effects of the Revolution of 1848 
was to sweep away a whole host of vexatious and tyrannical 
laws which till then oppressed the church, especially in Ger- 
many, and hampered its free action. 

During the political disturbances then going on the German 
episcopate, at the invitation of Archbishop von Geissel, of 
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Cologne, met at Wiirzburg to deliberate on the affairs and needs 
of the church in Germany, and lay down the principles of ec- 
clesiastical liberty. In the memorial which they addressed to 
the German sovereigns the bishops warned the governments 
of the coming dangers, and declared that they were powerless 
to stem the tide of revolution and anarchy so long as they 
were denied the free exercise of their episcopal duties. They 
demanded the fullest freedom in the matter of education and 
instruction, and asserted the right of the church to direct its 
own affairs, as well as the right of Catholics to freely communi- 
cate with their spiritual superiors. 

Fortunately, the voice of the German episcopate was listen- 
ed to, especially in Prussia, where the rights of the Catholic 
Church received a fair recognition. The new constitution of 
1848 recognized the independence and confirmed the liberties 
of the Catholic Church, putting her on a perfect equality with 
the Evangelical Church and other religious denominations 
acknowledged by the state. In no part of Europe was the 
church more free and better organized, and nowhere did she 
display such wonderful activity as was manifested by her in 
Prussia since 1848. The clergy, stimulated by the example of 
their bishops, showed the most praiseworthy zeal; convents 
and monasteries were established all over the country, scientific 
associations were formed, and newspapers and reviews were 
founded in which Catholic interests were ably defended. Espe- 
cially deserving of mention is the open and courageous manner 
in which so many laymen of the highest position bore witness 
to their faith, and the great devotion which they at all times 
manifested towards the common Father of Catholic Christen- 
dom. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the influence 
of the Catholic Church increased enormously throughout the 
whole extent of the kingdom. : 

Infidelity and Protestantism viewed with alarm the advance- 
ment and growing power of Catholicism. It began to be feared 
that, should the Catholic Church continue to make the sure 
though silent progress it had made during the last thirty years, 
the Protestant population might eventually succumb to her influ- 
ence. To stay the advancement of “ Romanism” the Prussian 
government, after the French war, entered into a close alliance 
with the “ National Liberal” party, the inveterate foe of the 
church, and initiated a persecution unexampled in modern Eu- 
rope, except in the penal laws of England. 

The “ Kulturkampf,” or “ battle of progress and culture,” as 
its chief promoter was pleased to call it, was opened under a 
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double pretext. The first was the Vatican definition of Papal 
Infallibility, which, it was claimed, was at variance with the 
rights and prerogatives of the modern state as well as with the 
duties of loyal citizens. The founder of the Old Catholics, Dr. 
Dillinger, had declared that “thousands of clergy,” like him- 
self, were ready to fall away from Rome as soon as they should 
be assured of the assistance of the state. And so the German 
governments allowed themselves to be beguiled into the belief 
that the Catholic clergy and people would, after a short con- 
test, submit to the power of the state. The second pretext 
for entering upon the “struggle for civilization” was the attitude 
taken up on the Roman question and in matters of politics by 
the Centre, or Catholic party, against Prince Bismarck, the 
mighty chancellor. of the resuscitated German Empire. At the 
very opening of the first Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament, in 
1870, the Centre party, headed by Dr. Windthorst and Herr von 
Malinkrodt, brought in a motion calling upon the House to 
enter its protest against the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
government. The Protestant majority treated the motion with 
scorn, and violent onslaughts were made upon the Centrum—the 
“party fighting for the temporal dominion of the priesthood,” 
as it was called. Such were the ostensible grounds for the war 
that was to crush Catholicism in the German Empire; but the 
real cause of the Kulturkampf, it must be confessed, was Pro- 
testant bigotry and the hostility of the Liberal party, the relent- 
less persecutor of the church in continental Europe. 

The first step in the warfare against Rome was the suppres- 
sion, in July, 1871, of the Catholic division of the Ministry of 
Public Worship. All matters and business relating to the 
Catholic Church were henceforward to be transacted by the 
regular officials of that department, who were all inveterate 
Lutherans. To check the influence of the clergy in the schools, 
a law was enacted which handed over to the Protestant state 
the absolute control over all educational institutions of every 
kind, whether public or private. In rapid succession Catholic 
schools were placed under Protestant inspectors, and a Protes- 
tant dictatorship was thus €@stablished over Catholic education. 
Another law on the “ Abuse of the Pulpit ” (Kanzelparagrapf) 
was passed curtailing even freedom of worship. Every expres- ° 
sion of disapprobation on government measures by the clergy 
was to be severely and instantly punished. 

Next came the declaration of war against the religious 
orders. In June, 1872, the Reichstag passed a law prohibiting 
the Society of Jesus and other “affiliated orders” throughout the 
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whole extent of the empire. Not only the Jesuits were ruth- 
lessly driven out of the country, but also the Redemptorists, 
Lazarists, Barnabites, Theatines, Christian Brothers, Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart, Ursulines, and other religious orders and 
congregations, whose only crime was that they devoted them- 
selves to the education of Catholic youth and the instruction of 
the people. The Prussian Ministry went so far as to interdict 
“ Associations of Prayer” and “ Devotions to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus.” In vain did the bishops of Germany, meeting at 
Fulda in September, remonstrate against these outrages, insist- 
ing upon the freedom and independence of the religious orders, 
which were guaranteed in the constitution as well as by solemn 
treaties with the Holy See. Pius IX. also raised his voice in 
behalf of persecuted innocence, exposing in his allocution, on 
the eve of Christmas, the bad faith of Prussia and the cruelty of 
its recent acts of suppression. 

But further measures of persecution followed. In the spring 
ef 1873 Dr. Falk, the new Minister of Public Worship, intro- 
duced into the Prussian Landtag a series of bills, known after- 
wards as the ‘‘ May Laws,” which purported to regulate the 
relations of church and state, but in reality aimed at the com- 
plete dissolution of the Catholic Church in the kingdom. They 
provided for the training of a “liberal and national” rather 
than “ Ultramontane”’ clergy, and for an entirely new system of 
appointment, removal, and deposition of ecclesiastics, and con- 
tained, besides, a whole series of penal enactments for the en- 
forcement of these laws. The “ May Laws,” in particular, en- 
acted that all ecclesiastical establishments for the training of the 
Catholic clergy should be placed under state control ; that can- 
didates for the priesthood should be examined as to fitness for 
their vocation in the usual subjects of a liberal education by 
commissioners of the state; that the state should have the 
right to confirm or protest against the appointment as well as 
the removal of all clergymen; that the application of ecclesias- 
tical censures and penalties should be subject to the approval of 
the government; lastly, that the state was to have the right to 
punish resistance to these measures by fines and imprisonment. 
With the view of compelling the Catholic clergy to bend com- 
pletely to state supremacy, the “ Royal Ecclesiastical Court ” 
was established, which was empowered to receive appeals 
against the decisions of bishops, and dismiss every ecclesiastic, 
be he priest or bishop, from office “ whenever his presence shall 
have become incompatible with public order.” 

The Centrum, in the name of the Catholic laity, protested 
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vigorously against the new laws, which aimed at Protestantizing 
the Catholic Church in Prussia. When they appealed to the 
existing statutes of the Prussian constitution, of which these 
laws formed the most glaring violation, those statutes, on mo- 
tion of the Ministry, were immediately repealed. The bishops 
of Prussia, in their address to the government, dated May 
26, 1873, openly declared that they could not obey the laws 
in question, they being “an assault upon the liberties and rights 
of the church of God.” In their pastoral letter, issued at 
Fulda, they reduce the consequences of these laws to the follow- 
ing: “Separation of the bishops from the visible Head of the 
church ; alienation of the clergy and people from their lawful 
pastors; severance of the faithful in Prussia from the universal 
church ; and utter destruction of the divine organization of the 
Catholic Church.” Pope Pius IX., in August, 1873, addressed a 
strong autograph letter of remonstrance to the Emperor William. 
But the august Head of Christendom was rudely answered by 
the autocrat of Prussia, who went so far as to accuse the Catholic 
clergy of disloyal agitation and of “abusing their sacerdotal 
power,” and insultingly required of the Pope that he should 
make use of his authority to compel them to submit to what 
were universally regarded as iniquitous and unjust enactments. 
The new laws, having received the royal sanction, began to 
be rigidly enforced. Bishops and priests who refused obedience 
to the nefarious enactments were fined, imprisoned, or exiled. 
Among the first arrested and sentenced to imprisonment in the 
common jail were Archbishop Melchers, of Cologne, and Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski, of Posén, who, while in prison, was created 
cardinal by the Pope in March, 1875. Other distinguished vic- 
tims of Prussian persecution were the bishops of Paderborn, 
Treves, Miinster, and Breslau. They were arbitrarily deposed 
from the exercise of their episcopal office in Prussia, and, with 
the exception of the last-named, who had sought refuge in the 
Austrian portion of his diocese, were, after their stock of pro- 
perty .was exhausted by fines, arrested like malefactors and 
thrown into prison. The sees of these bishops were declared 
vacant by the “ Court for the Regulation of Ecclesiastical Affairs,” 
and the chapters were called upon to elect successors to them. 
When this was refused crushing fines were inflicted on the re- 
cusant canons; in some instances they were imprisoned for re- 
fusing compliance with the injunction of the government. On 
the other hand, the professors and clergy who had joined the 
Old-Catholic movement were maintained in their office, despite 
the interdict and suspension of their bishops. 
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Throughout all and from the commencement the Catholic 
laity backed their clergy, and not a single parish had been found 
wanting in obedience to the church. They cheerfully under- 
took to provide for the support of their destitute priests, and 
indignantly repudiated the invitation to elect new pastors in 
place of those deposed by the government authorities. On 
every occasion the Catholics of Prussia vigorously protested 
against the interference of the state in religious affairs, and by 
their admirable union and activity defied the nefarious efforts 
of their enemies. Under the able leadership of Dr. Windthorst, 
political associations were formed over the whole empire, and 
in the elections of 1874 the number of Catholic representatives 
was increased in thé Prussian Landtag from 52 to 80, and in the 
Reichstag from 63 to 105. 

This firmness of the Catholic population startled the govern- 
ment, which was forced: even now to acknowledge its mistake. 
But passion predominated over reason, and, rather than give up, 
the Prussian Ministry for a time had recourse to still harsher 
measures. The laws passed in 1873 being found inadequate to 
cope with the opposition of the clergy and people, additional 
penal statutes were enacted in the years 1874, 1875, and 1876. 
The worst of these were an “ Act for the Prevention of the Un- 
authorized Exercise of Ecclesiastical Duties,” passed by the 
Reichstag in May, 1874, which empowered each separate state 
to banish obnoxious priests from specified districts or from Ger- 
many altogether at a moment’s notice ; and the so-called “ Bread- 
basket Law” of April 22, 1875, by which support from the state 
was denied to all ecclesiastics who refused to promise submis- 
sion to the new politico-religious laws. Another law admitted 
the Old Catholics to a share in the revenues of the Catholic 
parishes. 

The result of the obnoxious “ May Laws” may be imagined. 
Hundreds of faithful priests were imprisoned or made homeless, 
being driven from their homes and their country merely for 
having exercised the most ordinary acts of religious administra- 
tion without permission from the government. In quite a num- 
ber of instances Catholics were deprived of their churches, 
which were turned over to a handful of Old Catholics. At 
Wiesbaden, for instance, two hundred Old Catholics obtained 
possession of a large parish church to which twenty thousand 
Catholics belonged. It wasa sore trial for the bereaved Ca- 
tholics to see their places of worship profaned by innumerable 
sacrileges. The next act of tyranny was the expulsion of some 
nine thousand religious, about eight thousand of whom were 
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women, in accordanee with a fresh law passed May 31, 1875, 
which suppressed, with few exceptions, all existing religious 
orders and congregations, and interdicted all future foundations 
of the same in Prussia. The base ingratitude of this cruel war 
against the religious orders was seen in the fact that many of 
their members had died on the battle-field ministering to the 
German wounded and dying; others still wore the decorations 
which they had received at the hands of the emperor in rec- 
ognition of their devoted patriotism and faithfulness to duty. 

The conflict continued from 1873 to 1878 without any sign 
indicating a change of policy on the part of the imperial gov- 
ernment. The danger menacing the church in Prussia was in- 
deed great, the rigid enforcement of the new ecclesiastical laws 
working devastation and destruction in every direction. In 
1878 all episcopal sees, excepting three, had become vacant by 
death, or were deprived of their bishops by exile or imprison- 
ment, while in almost every diocese there were hundreds of 
parishes without priests. Spiritual destitution in consequence 
became appalling. Hundreds of thousands were deprived of 
the consolations of their religion, and many hundreds were left 
to die without even the last sacraments. 

On the other hand, the oppressors suffered fully as much as, 
if not more than, the oppressed. The terrible evil of Socialism, 
which, up to the year 1860, hardly existed in Germany, was 
spreading with alarming rapidity, and its influence, especially 
amongst the working-classes, was enormous. This, it would 
seem, at length convinced the emperor and his government that 
waging war against the church was not the way to increase 
reverence for sovereign authority, but the means to spread an- 
archy and revolution. Notwithstanding the violent assaults of 
the government and {the various anti-Catholic parties, the Cen- 
trum, under the guidance of Dr. Windthorst, had grown steadily 


‘in strength and influence ; it finally held the balance of power in 


the Prussian Landtag. Dissensions among his own followers, 
and the danger threatening the state from Socialism, drove Bis- 
marck to seek an alliance with the Catholics, and to turn to that 
Papacy whose influence he had learned to respect. 

Encouraged by the conciliating spirit of Pope Leo XIII., 
Prince Bismarck opened negotiations with the Vatican, which 
became especially active in 1880, when the first Catholic Relief 
Act was passed. Slowly and gradually Catholic disqualifications 
were removed by the milder application and partial abrogation 
of the notorious ‘May Laws,’ whose author, Dr. Falk, was 
compelled to resign in 1879. The banished bishops and clergy 
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were gradually recalled, and finally, in May, 1886, the “ May 
Laws’ Amendment Bill” was passed, which virtually put an end 
to that long and terrible war called the “ Kulturkampf.” To 
bring about this happy result required.not only the honest 
German pluck of the Centrum party, but all the prudence, saga- 
city, and energy of the great Pontiff who governs God’s church 
in these critical and trying times. The severity of the disas- 
trous conflict, as well as the’ happy termination to which it has 
been led by Leo XIII., is described in his Allocution to the 
cardinals of May 23, 1887, thus: 

“We have completed, by the blessing of God, a work of long standing 
and of great difficulty, to which we gave our whole mind, and disregarding 
every minor consideration ; the salvation of souls was, as it ought to be, 
our supreme law. You know in what condition things were during many 
years. You joined us in deeply grieving over dioceses without bishops; 
over parishes without priests; over freedom of public worship infringed ; 
over seminaries of the clergy interdicted ; over the number of the clergy 
so reduced that very many Catholics could neither attend at divine wor- 
ship nor receive the sacraments.” 


The Pope then refers to the gallant bearing and position of 
the Centre party and the important part which they had borne 
in bringing about the ultimate triumph of right and justice: 


“ And we felt the more the greatness of these evils because alone we 
could not heal them nor lighten them, and that insomuch as our power 
was in many respects interfered with. We therefore resolved to seek for 
remedies where they could be found, and that with more confidence 
because, besides the bishops, we were assured of loyal and powerful support 
from Catholic legislators, men of unbending energy in the best cause, 
from whose zeal and union the church has-received no small fruit, and ex- 
pects no less in the future. Our intention and our hope were greatly in- 
creased because we had certain knowledge that the august emperor of Ger- 
many and his ministers had equitable and peaceful views. In consequence, 
a removal of the greatest evils was carefully sought after.” 


And then, alluding to the recently passed ‘“ Amendment 
Bill” and the results achieved in the cause of religious free. 
dom, the Holy Father says: 

“By the law just passed, as you are aware, former laws were in part 
abrogated, in part greatly mitigated; and at last an end has been made of 
that terrible conflict which, while it ground down the church, did no good 
to the state. So much we rejoice to have seen done, with great exertion 
on our part, with much aid from your counsels. And, therefore, we feel 
and we express a great gratitude to God, the consoler and the guardian of 
his church. If there remain some things which Catholics have reason to 
desire, it must be remembered that the successes attained are far more 
numerous and far more important. The chief of these is that the Roman 
Pontiff’s authority in the government of the Catholic Church has ceased 
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to be considered in Prussia a foreign authority, and provision is made for 
its free exercise in the future. Then, venerable brethren, their liberty is 
restored to the bishops in governing their dioceses. The seminaries of 
the clergy are given back. Most of the religious orders are recalled. For 
the rest we shall continue our efforts, and, considering the emperor’s will 
and the intention of his ministers, we have reason to hope that the Catho- 
lics of that nation may take courage, for we do not distrust that a better 
time is coming.” 

The old Kaiser is gone. The Kulturkampf has ended in vic- 
tory for religious liberty. In the whole Catholic Church there 
does not exist to-day a more noble body of menand women than 
the German Catholics, who, without forfeiting love of country, 
suffered and struggled and triumphed for the love of God and 


of liberty. 
J. A. BIRKHAEUSER. 





HEYWOOD’S DRAMATIC POEMS.* 


IT must be twenty years since the now extinct firm of Hurd 
& Houghton brought out the first member of this trilogy for 
American readers under the title of Sa/ome, now. more appropri- 
ately given to the third. Whether that edition preceded or 
followed an English one we do not know. The poem and its 
sugcessors, Antonius and Salome, received fine and appreciative 
praise from competent critics on either side of the Atlantic, but 
created no great ripple in general reading circles. To say this 
is to say nothing in disparagement of their poetic value and to 
presage nothing unfavorable concerning the final verdict to be 
passed upon their merits. The court of posterity, “if it knows 
itself,” will be likely to have its own say on that question. 

The name Heywood belonged already to the history of Eng- 
lish drama in its most distinguished period. - John Heywood'’s 
Muse was not too delicate of tongue, nor too keen of wit, nor 
too careful of the directions in which its arrows flew, to gain 
and keep the favor of the eighth Henry throughout his reign. 
Yet tradition says he was alsoa friend of the Blessed Thomas 
More, and Mary protected him until her death. He was the 
author of Zhe Foure P’s, The Pardoner and the Frere, The Play of 


* Herodias: A Dramatic Poem. By J.C. Heywood. New edition, revised. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884.—Antonius: 4 Dramatic Poem. By J. C. Heywood. 
New edition, revised. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885.—Salome: A Dramatic 
Poem, By J. C. Heywood. New edition, revised, London ; Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1887. 
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Love, and of many miracle and wonder plays. But when Eliza- 
beth came to the throne, fearing that under her he would not 
be able to keep both his faith and his head, he fled into Brabant 
and died there in 1565, truly penitent, we hope, for a good deal 
of scurrilous jesting and bad versifying. 

Thomas Heywood, a dramatist of much more consequence 
than John, to whom he bore no family relation, flourished un- 
- der the first James and Charles. He was, perhaps, contempo- 
rary with Jasper Heywood, an English Jesuit, and a poet also, 
Thomas was the author of two hundred and twenty: plays, of 
which twenty-six only are now extant. Of him Charles Lamb 
says that he “ possessed not the imagination of Shakspere, but in 
all those qualities which gained Shakspere the attribute of ‘ gen- 
tle’ he was not inferior.” Apparently Lamb held a view differ- 
ent from that of Mr. Appleton Morgan concerning the signifi- 
cance which was attached to that adjective by Shakspere’s con- 
temporaries, for he adds, “ generosity, courtesy, temperance in 
the depths of passion; sweetness, in a word, and gentleness.” 
Mr. Morgan, if he be well acquainted, as he doubtless is, with 
A Woman Killed with Kindness, Heywood’s most successful and 
most touching play, would naturally agree with Lamb's sum- 
mary of his qualities, while denying that the “ gentle Shakspere” 
was a phrase which conveyed any such ideas to his fellow-play- 
ers, who used it, according to him, as a scoff at the poet’s “ weak- 
ness for being considered of ‘gentle’ birth.” There are vital 
improbabilities in the conception of Frankford and his wife 
Anna, the “ woman killed with kindness,” but, the weakness once 
granted, it is easy to overlook it for the sake of the tenderness 
of the sentiment of the play, and to sympathize with the man who 
says, when his kindness has produced its best effect: 

“ My wife, the mother to my pretty babes, 
Both those lost names I do restore thee back, 
And with this kiss I wed thee once again. 
Though thou art wounded in thy honored name, 
And with that grief upon thy death-bed liest, 
Honest in heart, upon my soul, thou diest.” 


The author of the three poems now before us throws new 
lustre, then, upon an old name, already illumined from a like 
quarter. The lustre is a higher one, moreover, for Mr. J. C. 
Heywood is not only a dramatist of real power but a poet capa- 
ble of unusual and exceptionally well-sustained flights. Take, 
for example, the prologue to Herodias, prescinding the open- 
ing chorus by “ All the Heavenly Host,” which is a trifle too 
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prolonged, and too formal in its antitheses to be thoroughly 
effective. Had Mr. Heywood divided this chant in unison 
into versicles and responses, preceding it, possibly, with one 
brief burst in full choir, it seems to us that he would have 
done more wisely. But in all that follows, until the end of the 
vision, the supernatural element, always most difficult to deal 
with, is treated with singular simplicity and effect. The pas- 
sage is too long to quote in full, and to do less would be to do 
it an injustice. Perhaps we shall best indicate the nature of its 
charm if we say that there is no “celestial machinery ” to inter- 
fere with one’s enjoyment by forcing imagination below the 
desired level. It is the inward ear rather than the inward eye 
that is appealed to; voices rise, clear and uplifting, in the far 
empyrean ; angels and archangels send back to each other great 
antiphonies which roll and reverberate above one’s head on 
shores unseen but sounding. To have produced such an effect 
with words very simple and very few is to have chosen them 
with singular and poetic appreciation of their values. The pro- 
logue to Salom. is good also, but not so good as this. 

The subject of all these. poems is the same—Salome, the 
daughter of Herodias—but the time varies by so many years 


that one’s historic sense finds some difficulty in reconciling the 
image of the girl Salome, already old enough for betrothal, 
dancing before Herod on the night of the beheading of St. John 
Baptist, which must have occurred about the year 30, with that 
of the same Salome in the year 70, when she is described as 


‘* Young Autumn, mourning in the faded garb 
Which, dying, Summer hath left, and wearing it 
In memory of hopeful loveliness.” 


However, the historic sense has no special business with poetry, 
and Mr. Heywood, who is so careful of the unities that he has 
compressed the action of each of these dramas into a single day 
or night, has the poet’s license to make his maiden heroine as 
fair, as ardent, as loving, and as much beloved at say sixty, or 
perhaps a lustrum fewer, as at sixteen. It is enough that he 
shall make her appeal to the imagination, which he succeeds 
throughout in doing. 

Jerusalem is the scene of the first and the last of these 
dramas. That of Antonius is laid in the Isle of Mona, now 
Anglesey, at the time “ when Aulus Plautius invaded Britain” 
—in the year 43, that is to say. In this second drama, which, on 
the whole, we prefer to either of the others, the Wandering Jew 
is introduced with great effect. Mr. Heywood, it may as well 
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be said here as anywhere, is very successful in making his char- 
acters stand out well on his canvas and well apart from each 
other. They preserve their identity throughout and make a defi- 
nite impression on the reader. Among them all, however, per- 
haps Antonius and Herodias are the strongest, the one to attract 
and the other to repel. Salome is their daughter, born when her 
mother was as young and, we were about to say, as innocent as 
she on the night when she becomes the unwilling instrument of 
the queen’s vengeance. But Mr. Heywood has very well indi- 
cated that birth-flaw which makes even the innocence of Herodi- 
ases a matter of time and temptation merely. If we had space for 
long quotation we should like to transfer to this page the scene 
in which Antonius relates to Sextus the story of his love and its 
betrayal, and follow it with that in which Herodias gives her 
daughter her version of the same. There isa fault in the latter, 
too, considered as character-painting. When Herodias says: 


“TI know not if I loved him, for I doubt 
If love be so inconstant,” 
she is speaking very literal truth, but truth of a kind that would 
know no road to such lips. She is more in line with herself 


when she adds: 
“ But there was 
A fever in my blood more fierce than love. 
In its delirium I saw but him, 
In all the noisy world I heard but him, 
In dreams and thought, I thought and dreamed of him. 


SALOME. 
Ah, thou didst love him, love him truly, mother. 


HERODIAS. 


And had he never torn himself from me 

He still would be my thought, my dream, my life, 
And they all pure and noble as that self. 

But I forget, and thus forgetting, loose 

My hold convulsive on forgetfulness. 

A twelvemonth we were wedded ; thou wert born. 
Before thy little lips could speak his name 

He led his loving veterans to the wars. 

His couriers, slain, brought me no messages, 

And absence cooled my fever.” 


There is another brief but strong scene in which Herodias is 
alone in her chamber, with the head of the Baptist before her. 
The motive of her revenge Mr. Heywood makes to be less his 
denunciation of her incestuous marriage than her despised love 
for himself. But for this, as for the story of which these poems 
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are, in fact, but three acts in a single tragedy, we must refer the 
reader to the books themselves. In addition to their crowning 
excellence as poetry, with which nothing interferes but here and 
there an unaccountable solecism in taste which gives one the 
greater shock coming from a writer who ordinarily uses so 
well that flexible and sonorous instrument of poetry, our English 
speech, these dramas have the additional merit of being inte- 
resting as mere story and delineation, and bear perfectly the 
heavy test of reperusal. Mr. Heywood is least happy in his 
lyrics, and the extracts we must permit ourselves we shall 
take from his stately blank verse. And first the dream of 
Alpindargo, the Druid chief, the night before the triumphant 
invasion of the Romans : 


“T slept again, yet, as if waking, saw 
Love-fostering Night, from the orient stooping, place 
Within its cradle, on rocking western waves, 

A young moon, swathed in swaddling silver-gray, 
Which in her star-decked bosom she had borne. 
And, as she bent, her loosened mantle fell, 
Thick darkness, on the earth. The forest sighed ; 
From far-off valleys voices low complained, 
Like distant streams in autumn; in their beds 
Brooks turned themselves and moaned ; a sobbing gust 
Went through the wood, and hurried on afraid. 
Strong billows, crouching, came not near the shore, 
And hushed their roaring. From the southern sea, 
Like gliding ship on fire when fogs are low, 
A misty shape moved slowly and approached : 
I knew my father’s ghost. ... 
His eyes appeared 
Two stars seen dimly through dull evening haze ; 
Their look was fixed beyond me far in space. 
Fast from their circles on his drifted beard 
Tears fell as showers upon a mountain’s snow. 
Three times he sighed and moved the spell-bound leaves ; © 
Three times would utter words which came not forth. 
At length he spake. His voice was like the sound 
Of lonesome pine lamenting to the wind. 
‘I seek once more my native groves to say 
A last farewell.’ He paused. The oak-trees sobbed. 
He slowly pointed southward ; spake again: 
‘The death-storm riseth from the middle sea; ~ 
It cometh ; red its skirts with blood ; behold! 
From its dark bosom blazing brands of fire 
Fall on the island! Burning are the groves! 
The smoke is black ; upon it rise the ghosts 
Of Condomaro’s children! Come away!’ 
He said, and, spreading, faded from my sight.” 
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Admirable, too, but again too long for quotation, is the de- 
scription of Kaliphilus, the Wandering Jew, and the scene with 
Salome in which he sues for her love and pleads the fittingness 
of a union between two so overwhelmed by unpardonable guilt 
as they. And here are some lines, Shaksperean in metapbor and 
rhythm as well: 


DEVALRIX. 


“ No one could say which of them loudest raged, 
The sea or sky. 


SEXTUS. 


Yea, they did split their throats 
With bellowing; and through the mists I saw 
Old Neptune’s helmet, with its snow-white plumes 
Waving along the main, a foam-girt hill. 
He egged the howling billow from beneath.” 


And these also: 


“From polar snows, 
Where, in the voiceless cold of winter nights, 
Pale, phantom conflagrations sweep the skies, 
To where, with feet on Afric’s either shore, 
Old Atlas, sighing, holdeth up the heavens.” 


One more, and that one of the often-recurring evidences of 
the observant eye with which he has watched the sea, and we 
take our leave of Mr. Heywood. It is a perfect bit of literal 
yet poetic description: 


“See! the emerald corselets of white pluméd waves, 
Which march in serried columns to the shore, 
All stained with blood by final, rushing bolts 
From Pheebus’ quiver.” 
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DOMESTIC AMENITIES. 
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POSSIBLY the reverse side of sensitiveness is not always a 
proneness to irritability. Still, if any one entertains doubts that ,, 
it commonly is so, it would be easy to try the experiment by 
laying an unexpected hand at dusk on the shoulder, or saying 
a sudden loud word at any time in the ear, of the mildest- 
mannered, softest-spoken woman of one’s acquaintance. The 
chances are that she will give the nearest bystander a most 
viciously ill-directed slap upon the instant, while that she will 
emit a squeak is as certain as if she were a rubber doll and had 
been pinched in the vicinity of the whistling attachment. Not 
that it is necessary to speak of either one quality or the other as 
if it were exclusively feminine or lay chiefly on the surface. 
Even the hedgehog has doubtless got a reminder of some sort 
from the inner end of his prickles before he rolls himself into an 
impenetrable ball and presents them, sharp and thorny, to all 
comers. 

But, whether the rule be general or not, Zipporah Colton 
was no exception to it. And even though she had been, the 
course of that Saturday afternoon might have been found rather 
provokingly full of small irritants by a slower-tempered young 
woman. For one thing, her conscience began to trouble her 
the moment Paul Murray left her and her companions, and 
when she saw him re-enter Shirley’s, while they stood waiting 
for a car, her fear lest her silence should put him to serious incon- 
venience would have taken her back there at once but for Mrs. 
Nat’s teasing looks and tongue. 

“Seems to me, Zip,” she began, almost as soon as Paul had 
turned his back, “ Milton Centre is pretty well supplied with 
presentable people for a howling wilderness such as you've 
been trying to make it out. I didn’t expect to discover so soon 
what had reconciled you to teaching all of a sudden.” 

“I wouldn’t be a goose, Fan, if I were you!” returned Zip 
shortly. “I never made it out a howling wilderness, and I’m 
not reconciled to teaching!” 

“ Well, I didn’t really suppose you were. .You bothered me 
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a little at dinner-time, though, with your zeal for the rising 
generation. But it is good to be honest, I’ve been told, and I’m 
glad to see you coming round to that opinion.” 

“ You are insufferable, Fan!” said Zip, an angry flash in her 
eyes. “Pity you don’t try once in a while to practise what 
you've been told about honesty and several other things. You 
might get to know some of them for yourself after a good deal 
of trying!” The car had stopped and Mrs. Colton was step- 
ping up on the back platform. “ You get in, Mattie,” Zip went 
on; “I won’t ride. I’d rather walk down.” 

“ Huffed, isn’t she?” said Mrs. Colton, looking back at her 
with a provoking smile. 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” answered Mattie. ‘ What business 
had you to make such a speech as that to her ?” 

“Oh! it does me good to rile Zip a little now and then. It 
is pretty nearly as much fun as stirring up your mother. You 
and Nat are too easy-going to be much amusement.” 

“I'd be a little careful how I amused myself with Nat, if I 
were you,” counselled his sister. ‘ I’ve wanted to tell you that 
more than once already. He don’t flare up and get over it, like 
Zip; but you set him on fire once in good earnest, and see if he 
don’t burn things to ashes.” 

‘*T guess I was born to be burned,” said Nat’s wife, half- 
closing her long eyes, and drawing her lips into the smile that 
Mattie hated by instinct ; ‘I always did love to play with fire. 
I like to see people sputter, and I like to see them flame.” 

“ Yes, you’re a good deal like a cat, I’ve often thought,” said 
downright Mattie. “You always take the warm corner, and 
the easy-chairs, and the soft things generally. Isn’t that Car- 
rie Salter standing by Hedley’s window with Johnny Mount?” 

Zipporah, meanwhile, left standing alone beneath the old elm- 
tree at Shirley’s corner, took a few minutes to consider what 
she would better do. What she ought to do was tolerably clear 
to her, but it perplexed her not a little to account to herself for 
her disinclination to follow Mr. Murray into the music-rooms 
and explain to him the nature of the commission she had just 
executed for Mr. Van Alstyne. She was quite sure, and justly 
so in the opinion of her present biographer, that the insinuation 
of her sister-in-law had nothing to do with her reluctance. 

“She’s a nasty, vulgar thing, and I don’t see how Nat ever 
could!” she said to herself when her quickly-kindled wrath 
had gone out as quickly. “But I do wish I had taken them 
both back with me instead of stopping by myself. And suppose 
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he didn’t come for that—and wouldn't like Mr. Van Alstyne to 
do it—and—and-—O dear! what wd/ he think of me anyway for 
meddling?” But this suggestion of her interior tormentor she 
was prdOmpt to repel. “I wouldn’t be a nzuny, if I were you, 
Zip Colton!” she remonstrated energetically. “ You didn’t med- 
dle! You did just exactly what you were asked to do by the 
dearest and kindest old man in the world, and why you should 
make such a fuss about going in and telling Mr. Murray, and 
perhaps saving him some money, or at all events some annoy- 
ance, is more than /know! You'll be getting as idiotic as Fanny 
Colton, if you don’t mind!” 

And thereupon she took her courage in her hands and faced 
about toward Shirley’s with her usual energetic action. But 
that was all—not a step forward could she yet resolve to make. 
“Dear me!” she thought, “what a nuisance men are! Why 
couldn’t they all be girls, except your father, and your brothers, 
and nice old men like Mr. Van Alstyne and the squire? I 
wouldn’t mind a whole regiment of ¢hem/ I don’t wonder there 
used to be Amazons,” she sighed. “I think I could get upa 
company of them myself! Well—here goes!” 

Poor little Zip! she did not look, and perhaps she did not 
feel, precisely Amazonian, with her heart in a flutter that made 
her very wroth with herself, and scarlet patches coming and 
going on her cheeks and throat. Still, she would probably have 
found her voice, and got her explanation very fairly made, if her 
doubts and hesitation had not taken just a minute too much time. 
Paul Murray was passing into the other street through a side 
door at the further end of Shirley’s, as she entered the place in 
search of him, and though she saw him, and might possibly have 
reached him by making a little more haste than usual, yet to do 
so was for her totally out of the question. 

It is hard to say whether she was glad or sorry. ._ Both, prob- 
ably, as women usually are when a decision is snatched out of 
their hands, but with a tendency to feel that though the wrong 
turn had been taken, yet it was just as well and decidedly more 
comfortable that it had. She went home at once, at a much 
more Jeisurely pace than was customary with her, and on her 
arrival found her mother bowing out some callers, and Nat's 
wife and Mattie each standing in a separate parlor window. 

“What kept you so, Zipporah?” her mother was asking as 
they entered the room together. ‘“ Mary Price was at the door 
inquiring for you not ten minutes ago, but I couldn’t tell her 
when you would be in, and she couldn’t wait.” 
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“Dear me!” said Zip, “I’m sorry. Nothing kept me; I 
just walked instead of riding.” ‘ 

“You didn’t go back into Shirley’s to talk to Mr. Murray, 
did you?” asked Nat’s wife, with a teasing laugh. “I saw you 
go up the steps again just as our car turned into High Street.” 

“No, I didn’t—go and talk to Mr. Murray,” flashed Zip, with 
a violent effort to tell the truth and seem to deny it in the same 
breath. “I didn’t say one word tohim. [ went back for—for 
something I forgot there.” 

“I thought you’d forgotten something when we left you,” 
continued Mrs. Nat. “ Mother Colton, do you know it’s no 
wonder Zip likes Milton Centre, and teaching, and all that sort 
of thing? Mat has seen Mr. Van Alstyne, and says he would be 
perfect without his dollars; and I’ve seen Mr. Murray, and— 
well, I won’t say what I think of 4m, for fear of annoying Zip. 
I never like to tease her, she’s so inflammable.” 

“Who is Mr. Murray?” asked Mrs. Colton, speaking to her 
son’s wife, but looking over her spectacles the next instant at 
Zip, who stood rigid and in a white heat of anger near the 
door. 

“Mr. Murray? I don’t know, I’m sure, except that he is ‘a 
gentleman from Milton Centre.’ That’s Zip’s description of 
him,” she answered, mimicking Zip’s tone very closely. “ / 
never heard of him before, but I supposed of course you had. 
You are her mother, and I’m only a poor, unconfided-in sistet- 
in-law. But I thought he looked at her as if there might be 
confidences in store about him for somebody or other in the 
family.” 

“What does Fanny mean, Zipporah?” asked her mother 
rather dryly. But for Mr. Meeker’s previous hint she would 
have dropped the subject, having small esteem for Mrs. Nat, 
and a natural unwillingness to aid her in badgering her daugh- 
ter. But time was flying; her husband would be at the door 
presently to take Zip and her packages to the train, and the 
opportunity to question her which she had wished but not 
hoped for came too welcomely to be left unused. Zipporah’s 
lip curled and she turned on her heel. 

“'m going upstairs,” she said, “to put my things together. 
I haven’t any time and I haven't any inclination to explain 
Fanny. You'd better ask ker/ Perhaps she knows—/ don't! 
Will you come, Mat?” And out she went into the hall, erect, 
and with her head well up in the haughty pose it took when she 
was on her dignity. 
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“Wait a minute, Mattie,” interposed her mother as the 
younger girl rose to follow her. “I’m going up presently. I’ve 
got a word or two to say to Zip before she goes. Do you know 
what Fanny means? Did you see this Mr. Murray?” 

“Yes, mother, I did,” answered Mattie, “and no, I don’t. 
What do you mean, Fan, unless it is just to tease Zip? That's 
what you always do when you get a chance. Mr. Murray is Mr. 
Murray, mother, and that’s all 7 know about him, or she either. 
He happened to be in Shirley’s when we went there with, Nat, and 
as Zip knew him she introduced him. Perhaps he is something 
to the little girl she bought the piano for. I shouldn’t wonder 
if he is, for she said it was to be a surprise, and she cautioned us 
not to mention it to him. And that’s all there is about it, except 
Fanny’s nonsense.” | 

“ You'd better ask me, Mother Colton, as Zip advised,” said 
Mrs. Nat, from the corner of the sofa where she had thrown 
herself. ‘Mr. Murray isn’t an ordinary person—at least, if 
there are many like him in Milton Centre or any other country 
village I should be surprised. He is built a little on the tele- 
graph-pole style of architecture at present, but I guess he’ll get 
over it in course of time. If Zip were here I would have some 
remarks to make about the color of his hair and moustache, but 
there’s no use wasting them in her absence; and really, they’re 
not red, are they, Mat? And his eyes—well, they’re a sort of 
combination: blue suns, or burning-glasses, or polished steel, I 
don't know which they are most like, do you, Mat? He shone 
on Zip, I observed, and beamed on Mattie; I don’t know what 
he did to me. I don’t stare back at strange men in the way some 
folks do !” 

“Fan, you’re horrid!” ejaculated Mattie. “I'll tell you 
what he did to you, if you want to know. He looked you 
through—and no great look, either! Mother, I wouldn’t pay any 
attention to her. Mr. Murray looks like a gentleman and 
acted like one, and we met him by accident. There isn’t an- 
other thing to say. If there had been, Zip would have told me 
something about him last night.” 

But Mrs. Colton, primed by Brother Meeker, and further 
enlightened by a kindred instinct, attached a different impor- 
tance to Zip’s omissions than her sister seemed inclined to. 

“Yes, of course she would,” she answered, more carelessly 
‘than she had yet spoken; “ Zip is very ready to talk about 
everybody and everything that interests her. : I had forgotten 
your little ways for the minute, Fanny. They are not the kind- 
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est in the world, but I suppose you don’t mean any harm by 
them. People often do harm, though, whether they mean it 
or not.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Nat,-drawing down the corners of 
her mouth and looking mock-contrition from under her lashes. 
“I’ve often suffered in that way myself. All the same, Mat,” 
she added, sitting straight up as soon as Mrs. Colton was well 
on her way up-stairs, “that is all nonsense about Zip’s telling 
everything! She don’t—nobody does, unless it’s you, and you 
won't keep on. Do you suppose I didn’t see her face when she 
first met that young fellow out on Shirley’s steps? She didn’t 
expect him—that was as plain as. day—but Zip don’t blush for 
nothing, and her face was as red asa peony. She needn’t have 
been so huffy! There was no harm in poking a little bit of 
fun at her.” 

“She blushes for everything!” retorted Mattie, whose in- 
dignation, slow to kindle, was now at the combustible point. 
She had a tongue like a needle on occasion, and, though occa- 
sions had been hitherto infrequent, much intercourse with her 
’ brother’s wife was developing them with some rapidity. ‘“ And 
I don’t tell all I know, even now. If Zip knew about your 
performances at your own house last Thursday evening, she 
might have been blushing because you were inside, and would 
have to be brought forward! But I had too much respect for 
Nat, and myself too, to tell her.” 

“Take care,” began Mrs. Nat, an ugly light in her eyes. 
Then she fell back again among her cushions and laughed 
quietly. “That’s just like you, Mat,” she ended. “On the 
‘ whole, you are better fun than Zip. She gets over it, and you 
don’t. Truly, Mat, it never occurred to me till just this 
minute that I might have been treading on your corns by 
flirting with Harry Parsons. You ought to confide in me, then. 
I'm always safe just as far as I'm trusted.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Mattie, more coolly. “T’ll 
remember that when I’ve any secrets to confide. Perhaps 
you'll excuse me just now. I’ve got some of Zip's parcels*in my 
room to tie up.” 

Alone with her daughter, Mrs. Colton found it even less easy 
to question her abruptly on the topic broached down-stairs 
than she had anticipated. Apparently Zip was already recov- 
ered from her little fume, and as she sorted out her purchases 
she began dilating to her mother in her chatty way on the uses 
_ towhich some of them were to be applied as decoration or as 
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costume in the children’s tableaux. Mrs. Colton listened and 
answered with due interest, awaiting, meanwhile, some chance 
opening through which the wedge of her inquiry might be 
driven at hazard. But as none came, and her husband was even 
_ now drawing up before the door, she made one. 

“‘ How comes it,” she said, “ that they are making such a to-do 
about Mr. Van Alstyne’s birthday? Do they do it every year?” 

“Why, no,” answered Zip; “I thought I told you last night. 
I’m sure I did. It was because he happened to say at Mr. 
Murray’s one day when | was there that it was so long since any 
one had remembered it that he had almost forgotten it himself. 
The children began it by talking of theirs.” 

“That is the Mr. Murray Fanny was just speaking of, I sup- 
pose,” suggested her mother quietly. © 

“No,” said Zip with equal composure, “ it is his father. The 
gentleman Fanny was romancing about is Mr. Van Alstyne’s 
manager. There’s father down-stairs already. I must put my 
hat on.” 

“ You wrote to Mattie last Sunday about all the rest of the 
Murrays,” persisted her mother; “ why didn’t you mention this ° 
one?” 

“Dear me!” said Zip, “how could I mention him? I 
didn’t know him. I never met him until he came into Mr. Van 
Alstyne’s on business one night this week, and I’ve seen him 
once or twice since. Why should I, anyway? I’m not Fanny. 
Did you talk about all the—people you met when you were a 
girl?” 

Mrs. Colton smiled a little bit of a smile, and concluded to 
give up her investigation for the present. ‘ Well, no; not all of ' 
them,” she said. “I thought I heard some talk between you 
and Mattie about her going down to pay you a visit when the 
birthday comes off. There isn’t any reason why she shouldn't, 
that I know of.” 

“Well, I've got to see Bella and Lucy Cadwallader first, I 
suppose,” returned Zip, tying on her hat. “I couldn’t very 
well ptopose her staying with me until afterwards. I’m going 
to see the girls to-night, and they'll probably write and ask her. 
I haven’t had the ghost of a chance yet to tell them about it, and 
we shall want them to help.” ‘ 

“Who is ‘we’?” asked Mrs. Colton, suddenly inspired. 
“You and the school-children can’t be doing this alone. Who 
gave you the money for all this stuff ?” 

“*We'?” said Zip, coloring a little but laughing also as she 
turned from the glass and looked at her mother standing beside 
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the dressing-table. “‘ We’ is everybody that is interested, I 
suppose, and that must be pretty nearly all the village—at least 
it will be as soon as they are taken into confidence. But at 
present it is chiefly land Mr. Paul Murray, whom we met up 
street just now—that is, it was he who supplied the money for 
getting what I bought, and who will superintend the perform- 
ances.” 

“Did you know he was coming to town to-day?” 

“No, mother, I didn’t. What makes you ask that?” 

“ Because, Zip, your father and I have been spoken to about 
him—I mean—” Mrs. Colton paused, not quite knowing, per- 
haps, how to go on. 

“I don’t understand,” said Zip, looking at her with clear, 
steady eyes. ‘“ Why should anybody speak to you about him? 
And who could? What did they say?” 

“Well, they said you were going to the Roman Catholic 
church every morning with Miss Murray, for one thing.” 

“’ Most every morning I am,” admitted Zip; “that is pretty 
nearly all the exercise I get. Somebody must have had very 
little to do to run with ¢hat news! Anything else?” 

“ Well, only that she had a brother, and that it would bea 
good plan to warn you not to be going about with him. He is 
a Catholic, I suppose, like the rest of the family. There, there, 
Zip! Don’t get into a tantrum! There's no occasion! It is 
only necessary to remind you, of course. I didn’t think there 
was anything in it.” 

“Oh!” cried Zip, flinging herself down on the lounge and 
burying her face in its pillow! Then she stood up again. 

“ Mother!” she said, “ what a world this zs, and what peo- 
ple there are zz it! Warning me /—about a man I’ve seen three 
times, maybe! What do you suppose / care whether he’s a 
Catholic or a—a Hottentot?” sputtered Zip, at a loss, in her 
wrath, for a fitting term of definition. 

“Don’t talk so loud,” cautioned her mother; “you'll have 
Fanny out in the hall listening. I didn’t suppose you cared— 
you don’t care enough, so far as that goes. And as for seeing a 
man three times, you can’t see him three hundred unless you 
' first see him once. Come in!” This was in answer to Mattie’s 
rap on fhe door, and Mrs. Colton presently left the sisters to- 
gether. But only fora moment, their father hailing them from 
the lower hall with a reminder of train-time. 

“Mother been scolding?” was all Mattie had time for. 
“And, oh, I say, Zip! 7s Mr. Murray the ‘ person down at the 
Centre’?” 
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XXI. 


ON THE ROUNDABOUT ROAD TO THE SQUIRE'S. 


“WELL, you'll have your hands full,” said Mr. Colton, giving 
his daughter one bundle after another from under the seat of 
the buggy. “ There, that’s as much as you can carry. I'll fetch 
the rest as soon as I find some one to hold the horse.” Anybody 
going to meet you down at the other end ?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” answered Zip, turning to enter the wait- 
ing-room. It was already nearly full, and she found a seat with 
some difficulty. Mr. Colton presently followed her. 

“ This is a way-train,” he remarked, as he added his contribu- 
tion to the heap of parcels at her feet, “and it will probably be 
crowded until past your station. 1 will‘look around and see if 
I can’t find some friend going your way who will lend you a 
hand.” 

“You needn’t mind about that, father,” objected Zip. “I 
can manage well enough, You are going on board with me, 
you know.” 

*1’m not so sure about that with all this crowd. And, any- 
how, it is the getting off I’m thinking about. Why didn’t you 
have these things sent down by express? It was absurd to bur- 
den yourself like this.” . 

“ That is true, but I didn’t think there were so many. They 
kept piling in up to the last. minute, almost; But it will be all 
right. Somebody will be sure to come forme. My ticket is 
the only thing you need bother about, father.” 

“And none too much time to spare about it, either,” “Mr. 
Colton answered, starting as he spoke toward the line of people 
ahead of him at the ticket-office. He came back several minutes — 
later through a crowd that had increased during his absence, 
and it was not until he was close upon her that Mr. Colton saw 
that his daughter was engaged in conversation with a tall young 
fellow whose back was toward him, and who, at the moment he 
became visible, was recovering an erect position after picking 
‘up a quantity of Zip’s troublesome parcels. She was laden, but 
lightly, and was standing also, the door of exit being n now open 
and the train steaming into the station. 

“ Father,” she said, as Mr. Colton reached them, “this is Mr. 
Murray—from Milton Centre.” 

The two men shook hands and looked at each other with a 
keen mutual interest, Zip meanwhile standing by in a well-dis- 
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guised but pretty thoroughly displeased frame of mind, the re- 
*sult of her recent interview with her mother. She found Mr. 
Murray’s advent not well timed, sure though she had been that 
it was coming. Why couldn’t he have waited to find her until 
after the cars started? Under any other than existing circum- 
stances she would have been entirely contented to present him 
to her father, but after what her mother had been saying! 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Murray,” said her father. ‘‘So you 
are provided already with an escort, daughter? I had just 
found you one myself. Here—where is he gone to? Ah! 
Brother Meeker, here she is!” 

Mr. Meeker’s eyes had been sharper than those of Mr. Colton, 
and he had lagged behind of set purpose, being uncertain as to 
his reception. But for the second and last time Zip found his 
presence not wholly inopportune. She gave him a smile such 
as he had never yet received from her, and, on his offering to 
take them, handed over her remaining packages in a way that 
made him feel more in keeping with his character as an ap- 
proaching bridegroom than he was always able to. Not, per- 
haps, the actual, concrete bridegroom of the equally actual, con- 
crete, middle-aged, and somewhat formidable Miss Samantha 
Silvernail, but the ideal one, who indulges a hope that he is 
soon to halve his cares, double his joys, and all that sort of thing 
which the ewige wetbliche may awaken even in the breast of a 
wileless yet indefinitely remarrying minister. He forgave her on 
the spot for all previous contumelies, which was not such a hard 
task, either. Zip’s offences against her fellow-men were never 
so serious that a smile did not suffice to obliterate the memory 
of them. 

‘ “There is not a minute to be lost, Miss Colton,” said Paul 
Murray. “The train is going to be jammed, and if you’ll follow 
with your father I’ll go on and try to find a seat.” 

Brother Meeker imitated Paul’s example, and Mr. Colton took 
his daughter on his arm to pilot her through the crush of people. 

“ By the way, Zip,” he said in a low voice, in the midst of 
their transit, “the dominie, there, was at dinner with us to-day. 
Can't you do him a good turn with his Sunday-school, as he 
wants you to? He seems pretty down-hearted over the way 
things are going on in his. church down yonder, and says you 
might be of real service, if you only would.” 

_ “Then it was he, was it?” said Zip in a way her father found 
irrelevant. 

“ He what ?” 
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“Oh! nothing. I’m afraid I can’t, father. I’m getting too 
tired of teaching on week-days to lose my Sundays for it. I'm* 
not capable of being of use to Mr. Meeker, anyway. Dear me! 
what a crush! That fat woman nearly tore my sack off my 
shoulders.” 

“ Well, I think I’d try and put myself out a little in a good 
cause, if | were you, girlie,” persisted her father; ‘‘ you’ll never 
have cause to regret being generous in God’s service, you 
know.” 

“I don’t suppose I would,” said Zip, with a little lift of her 
eyebrows; “it’s Mr. Meeker’s service I’m objecting to at pre- 
sent. I haven’t made up my mind that they’re identical—for 
me, anyhow.” 

Brother Meeker was waiting at the car-steps, ready to assist 
Zip in ascending them. He was beaming with a sort of fat 
smile, the after-glow of one which had overspread his counte- 
nance in return for that Zip had but just now shed upon him in 
the waiting-room, and he had his hand ready to take hers when 
her good-by to her father should be said and done with. She 
was really an incomprehensible person to Brother Meeker, this 
young woman. Her sun had gone back behind thick clouds; 
she didn’t see his hand; in fact, she ignored his presence alto- 
gether. She looked past him, and, seeing Paul Murray at a 
window of the’ car, got in without a word and walked to her 
seat, the only one now left empty. Brother Meeker followed, 
and Paul, who had risen to let Miss Colton take the place next 
the window, found it impossible to sit down again and, leave his 
elder, clad, moreover, in a clerical suit of no matter what signifi- 
cance, uncomfortably standing. So he offered him his place, 
and Brother Meeker took it. As for Zipporah, she forthwith 
turned her back upon them both, and paid the closest attention 
to the landscape travelling toward her at railroad speed for the 
hour it took to bring the Milton Corners station within stopping 
distance. On the whole, her biographer fears that Zipporah 
Colton had too much human nature of a strictly feminine type 
to be an altogether model heroine. The human verb,-in her 
person, was usually an affair of the potential mood and of more 
tenses than in strictness belong to it. She certainly did not 
want Paul Murray next her, having no present inclination to 
take up the question left open earlier in the day ; she appreciat- 
ed fully his courtesy to Brother Meeker, and admired him for 
it, but was vexed with herself for being conscious of either ap- 
preciation or admiration ; as for Brother Meeker, she began by 
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being extremely vexed at him for meddling in her aftairs, and 
presently ended by forgetting all about him. If the journey 
had lasted much longer she would doubtless have faced about 
soon and been amiable to both of her companions; but, like all 
things mundane, it was shorter than the time it takes most of us 
to repent and atone for our smaller peccadilloes. 

It was near sundown when the train stopped at their station, 
and Paul Murray, as he,assisted Miss Colton to alight, saw that 
the orders he had given in the morning had been complied with, 
and that his conveyance was waiting for him at the end of the 
building. The evening was plainly going to bea fine one. A 
great yellow glow suffused the sky, and the edges of the pale 
clouds in the west glittered with a gold almost too bright to bear 
looking at. Paul looked at the girl instead, and saw the re- 
flection of it in her gray eyes, where it kindled twin flames. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” she said, forgetting herself quite, and with 
herself her small vexations. 

“You are going to let me drive you over to Milton Centre, 
aren’t vou?” he said in a gently persuasive tone by way of all 
answer. Somehow it conveyed as entire an approval of the 
evening to the girl’s mind as if it had been more directly affirma- 
tive. And action and reaction being equal and similar when 
not violently interfered with, she also acquiesced without more 
ado, and without once adverting to the fact that her intention 
had been to go elsewhere. Nor, indeed, was that piece of for- 
getfulness the only one that marked their drive. It was not 
until the bridge, which crossed the mill-stream not far from Mr. 
Van Alstyne’s house, came into sight at a turn in the road, that 
either of them reflected that they had had somewhat special to 
say tothe other. Very few words had passed between them 
thus far, and now, when the same thought occurred simultane- 
ously to each, it clothed itself in diverse shapes. 

“O Mr. Murray!” Zip said suddenly, sitting straight up in 
her corner and letting her eyes drop from the clouds and turn 
to meet his, “I’m not going to stay at Mr. Van Alstyne’s to- 
night! I must go to the squire’s. I have any quantity of things 
I must say to the girls. I’m sure we can never do anything of 
any account without they help us. I don’t see how I forgot 
it. You'll turn right back, won’t you?” 

Paul looked at his watch. There was yet a good hour be- 
fore daylight would merge into a moonless twilight. 

“T’ll take you back, of course,” he said, smiling as he turned 
the horse into the left-hand one of the two roads that crossed 
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each other at this point, ‘‘ but it isn’t necessary to return by the 
way we came. Suppose | drive,round by Henderson’s Falls? 
You haven’t seen them?” 

“No; but isn’t it too late?” 

“Not with this animal in front of us. I undertake to show 
you the falls and deposit you at Squire Cadwallader’s door be- 
fore dark—if you are willing, that is.” He leaned forward to 
take the whip out of its rest, and, while doing so, looked up into 
the girl’s eyes. “May I?” 

“If you want to,” said Zip, in a rather subdued little voice. 

“Well, I want to very much,” touching up the mare on the 
instant with such vigor that she started out of her more than 
leisurely pace into her briskest trot. ‘ And, besides, I wanted to 
tell you something about my errand in town to-day, and its re- 
sults. You remember I spoke to you—last Wednesday, wasn’t 
it ?—yes ?—curious! it seems as if it might be a year or more. 
Well, whenever it was, I told you I thought of buying a piano 
for my little sister for her birthday. I went up to the manufac- 
tory—Sandiman’s—to look at some after I left you this after- 
noon.” 

He was looking straight ahead while getting off this piece of 
news, veracious, yet manufactured for this occasion only ; but 
now he turned on Zip a glance which he succeeded in making 
deceptively serious and candid. She looked distressed, which 
made him a trifle ashamed but not at all repentant. That some- 
thing in masculine human nature which causes it to prefer 
turning the screws when the material they enter is not too 
yielding, made him entirely willing that she should preserve her 
reticence until he had slowly forced its stronghold. He had a 
second tolerably innocent little cracker ready for her, but she 
did not wait for it. 

“O Mr. Murray!” she said, blushing all over her face, but 
looking so straight at him that he would have dropped his own 
eyes, conscious of their guilt, if his curiosity, or something else, 
had not got the upper hand of that gracious impulse, “I am so 
sorry! I—I would have told you in Shirley’s; only, somehow I 
couldn’t. And when I went back to tell you, you were going 
out of the other door; and then I couldn’t.” 

Then she stopped, and if Paul Murray had been the abso- 
lutely generous man that any right-minded novelist would most 
enjoy delineating he would no doubt have forestalled the rest of 
her confession. But, being simply a man, he helped her not one 
jot ; it is even to be feared that he enjoyed her confusion. 

“Told me? Told me what?” was all he said, biting his lip 
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under his moustache to prevent too quizzical a smile. On the © 
whole, her way of getting out of the difficulty, having the ele- 
ment of unexpectedness in it, was better than that he had de- 
vised. 

“7 bought Fanny a piano yesterday,” blurted Zip. 

“ You bought Fanny a piano?” he said with extreme gravity. 
“How could you do that, Miss Colton? I thought I told you I 
proposed doing so myself. Besides—” then he stopped and 
looked out at the bushes on the right of the road. Then silence 
for some minutes. 

‘‘T am awfully sorry, Mr. Murray,” said Zip at last, with a 
faint but still perceptible tremor in her voice, “but Mr. Van 
Alstyne asked me to before ever you spoke about it. He wanted 

--he wanted to give it to Fanny for a surprise, and I didn’t see 
how I could tell you. And now I suppose you have gone and 
bought another, and you'll have some trouble about it, maybe. 
I wish | had told you when we were in Shirley’s.” 

Then she stopped and began to contemplate the bushes on 
the left-hand side of the road. By this time she had put Paul 
quite in the wrong, and how to get right again was not perfectly 
obvious to him. Presently he heard her sigh. He stopped the 
horse, which had somehow fallen back into a jog-trot again, took 
the reins in his left hand, and leaned forward, his right elbow 
resting on his knee. 

“Miss Colton!” 

“Well?” with another sigh. 

“Turn your head this way, won’t you?” 

“What for?” this in a voice barely audible. 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I oughtn’t to want to look anybody 
in the face while I confess to being a brute. But I wish you 
weuld look round just a minute, Miss Colton.” 

Zip turned her head a trifle, sighed again very gently, but did 
not raise her eyelids. 

“ Look at me, won’t you?” he persevered. ‘The trouble you 
have put me to isn’t worth sighing about.” 

“T didn’t sigh,” objected Zip. 

“Oh! I beg pardon! It must have been something else I 
thought [ heard. Well, I see you are not going to look at me, 
so I must proceed with my explanation in the dark. I didn’t 
buy any piano.” 

Zip smiled this time, and looked up in the frank way she had. 
“Oh! I’m glad of that,” she began, not a trace of her embarrass- 
ment left. “Because you can change the one I got, if you want 
to, you know. It is coming down on Monday for your approval. 
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I wouldn’t take it on any other conditions. I was only afraid I 
might have been putting you to expense through sheer stupid 
nonsense on my part.” 

Somehow the ease with which she regained her composure 
was less comforting to her companion than might have been ex- 
pected. He would not have been sorry to go on mitigating her 
self-disapproval by degrees for some time longer. As there was 
now small hope of that, he concluded to make his own avowal 
of ill-doing and cast himself on her mercy. 

*““No,” he said, “I didn’t buy a piano this afternoon. But 
that isn’t all. I had no intention of doing so. I knew what you 
went to town for—Mr. Van Alstyne told me last night. Still, 
I naturally thought I would like to see the instrument you se- 
lected before it was sent down. You think, don’t you, that it 
wouldn’t have been more than fair to tell me when I was standing 
beside it with you?” 

“T wish I had; but I couldn’t,” said Zip, turning away her 
head. pee SP 

“There’s that soft little noise again,” remarked Paul Murray. 
“|’m afraid there must bea breeze rising. I haven't got quite 
through yet, Miss Colton. Your piano is all right. I tried it, 
and couldn’t have been better suited.” 

“ Well, then, what did you make all this fuss about it for?” 
inquired the girl over her shoulder, in a tone plainly intended to 
be severe. 

“ Well, that’s what I wanted to explain. I told vou I must 
confess to being a brute. Don’t you wish me to apologize for 
it? I’m afraid Imust. I fear ] was trying to vex you a little, 
perhaps to recompense myself for your silence to-day. You must 
really have thought me more formidable than I am contented to 
appear, if you couddn’t—that is what you said, wasn’t it ?—couldn't 
tell me such a very simple thing. Why couldn’t you?” 

“ T never said I couldn't tell you,” said Zip, with a very faint 
emphasis on the latter pronoun, which Paul caught but con- 
cluded to disregard. 

“Didn’t you? There’s plainly something the matter with 
my hearing this evening. I thought you said so.” 

“It wasn’t you; I only didn’t want to tell you just then, be- 
cause of—something else. I told you I went back to find you, 
but you were—going out.” 

“Well, no matter. I am plainly the only person in the least 
to blame, and if I don’t regret my fault more it is because it 
gives me the pleasure of begging you to forgive me. You will, 
won't you?” 
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Zip laughed, but overlooked the hand he held out to her. 
‘You're not sufficiently repentant,” she said. “I don’t believe 
in sinners who sin for the pleasure of being pardoned. And 
I’m afraid we won’t get home before dark, at this rate. 
Wouldn’t you better start again?” 

“I fear so,” said Paul, laughing also. On the whole, he was 
not ill-pleased to be let off so easily, and they finished their 
drive with no nearer approach to sentiment. Nor, in fact, when 
Paul considered things later on that night, was he quite sure that 
there had been any approach to it whatever. He was, at all 
events, not unwilling to tell himself so. 

But Zipporah Colton, and his present and future relations 
with her, paramount though the place was which that subject 
occupied in his thoughts, was not the only matter with which 
Paul Murray’s mind was busy before he sank that night into the 
forgetfulness of sleep. During his brief absence at Riverside 
the population of Milton Centre had been increased by one more 
soul, and somehow Paul could not help speculating on the possible 
effect which that fact might yet have upon his future. Curious! 
A week ago and he would have felt inclined to say that, as far as 
the accidents of this life were concerned, he held that future in 
his own right hand, compact and simple. And now how full it 
seemed of diverse and entangled strands! 


LEwIs R. Dorsay. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THERE is a story about Anthony Trollope, told, with some 
show of disapproval as to its manner, if we remember rightly, 
by Mr. John Morley in Macmillan’s shortly after the novelist’s 
death. It refers to a conversazione at the house of George Lewes, 
where the talk happened to turn on the nature and value of the 
inspiration which good novel-writers are supposed to await. 
There must have been some tall talk, one may imagine, with the 
great “George” on the tripod, and lesser priestlings all about 
the shrine, and no doubt it was not John Morley alone who felt 
as if something had dropped when Trollope, getting up from 
his seat with an expressive gesture, declared that the only 
necessary and unfailing inspiration was a large Jump of shoe- 
maker’s wax, laid on the novelist’s chair, which would hold him 
fast to his desk until his daily task was over. He was a good 
novelist himself, and he knew it; and a fertile one, moreover, 
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who never dawdled away any time waiting for the flutter of un- 
seen wings about his head, and he thought he got the familiar 
scent of humbug in the atmosphere. 

There is a good deal to be said for the shoemaker’s-wax 
theory, as Mr. Howells must know, and Mrs. Oliphant, with her 
four novels a year, all of them pretty good, too, it must be said, 
and some of them much more than that; and as Mr. Walter 
Besant most evidently knows. Herr Paulus (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) must be the fourth or fifth of this gentleman’s 
fictions which have been noticed in this magazine within a 
twelvemonth. It is as clever as any of his work, and as en- 
tertaining. Its hero, Ziphion Trinder, is a young American 
with aspirations after literary fame, which six months in New 
York, spent in hanging about newspaper offices and the ante- 
chambers of magazine editors, are quite enough to dash. Zi- 
phion is not a poet, but he has the poetic temperament, debased 
by a longing after distinction and a desire to be “talked about 
wherever the English language is spoken.” But he is out at 
elbows and down at heels, and has no money for his board 
bill. What is he going to do about it? And while he is staring 
that situation in the face with a pair of “strangely eager, pas- 
sionate eyes” big with despair, a couple of men pass him in 
the street, and one of them is saying he wants a pupil who 
shall combine 
“youth, quick intelligence, sympathy, a highly nervous and sensitive 
organization, a poetic disposition, wide reading, and good education. I 
want a young man who is perfectly free from the trammels of relations, 
society, and ties of any kind. I want, besides, one who will give absolute 
obedience, and preserve, if I require it, inviolable secrecy. Besides this, 
he should be a youth unspotted—not, like these young Gothamites, up to 
all kinds of devilry ; and he must be prepared to postpone indefinitely the 
acquisition of dollars. Tell me, my friend, where shall I find such a para- 
gon, such a phoenix, for a pupil ?” 

And Ziphion, hearing, feels that he can fill that bill, applies 
for the situation, and obtains it. When he appears again—for 
all this happens in the prologue to Mr. Besant’s novel—he is 
Herr Paulus, an adept in theosophy, who is described by a 
sister-adept in St. Petersburg, before his first appearance in 
fashionable English Spiritualist circles, as 


‘“‘one of those rare and precious human creatures who acquire early 
in life powers which the more dull can only attain to after years of work 
and struggle. He proposes, if he meets with a sympathetic circle, to 
preach the higher philosophy in a way which will be entirely new to you. 
. . . His soul is candor itself; he is as pure as the white leaf of a lily ; he 
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is as incapable of deception as one of the lofty spirits with whom he holds 
habitual communion ; he trusts, and expects to be trusted.” 


That is the way Anna Petrovna describes him; when he 
enters Lady Augusta Brudenel’s drawing-room just after this 
letter has been read to the expectant guests, Tom Langston 
whispers to his betrothed, “I’m sure he’s a New-Yorker, Dodo. 
He’s one of the sort they call dudes.” Mr. Besant has previ- 
ously remarked—and far be it from any patriotic New-Yorker to 
gainsay him—that “it is said that there is no place in the world 
where young men are so wonderfully beautiful asin New York.” 
Herr Paulus, therefore, to the visible eye an Apollo-like Ameri- 
can of twenty-four, in reality, as the initiated know, a citizen of 
no country and a sage whose years count up by centuries, is a 
very great success. He has one natural gift besides his great 
New York birthright of beauty, and that is the power to mes- 
merize at will almost any person who chooses to let him try the 
experiment. So he goes from conquering to conquer through 
the various assemblages of fools who, having set aside Chris- 
tianity as an idle superstition, are eating out their hearts in the 
vain longing to have the fact of immortality made plain to them 
in some newer and more cogent way than by the testimony of 
prophets and apostles and the living church. Herr Paulus 
mesmerizes one or two susceptible subjects, and talks in a de- 
lightful voice about the Ancient Wisdom and the Ancient Way, 
until his host, who has been dabbling in Spiritism for many 
years with frequent sickness of soul and inward dubitation, at 
last says to him: 

“This night marks a new departure in spiritual research. Herr Paulus, 
I thank you in the name of all those who, like myself, have believed, 
through cruel disappointments and most unworthy deceptions, in the fu- 
ture of our cause. We have been like blind men—I see it now—waiting 
for a guide, or like ignorant men in a labyrinth, trying all ways but the 
true way. What use to us have been our Chicks and our Medlocks? 
What power had they? None. You have been sent by those you call 
your friends to show us the way. It is no longer by the fitful light shown 
by deceitful and vicious spirits that we shall try to advance, but by the 
steady glow of the lantern held up to us by your friends. We thank your: 
friends through you. We have tried to maintain the constancy of our 
faith, but there have been times, I confess it, when our feet have seemed 
to be placed on the shaky and uncertain turf of a hidden quagmire. Now, 


thanks to your friends, we stand at last on soléd rock. At last, I say, on 
solid rock!” 


Herr Paulus, however, is not a mere vulgar adventurer. 


Impostor and trickster though he be, and a puppet moreover in - 
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the hands of a master who wants to use him to turn the keys in 
money-drawers, his own aim is still that with which he set out 
from his father’s “ general store,” which, by the way, Mr. Besant 
locates in a “small town of a New England State,” “not many 
hundred miles from Boston,” although he considers his hero 
a New-Yorker! Fame is what he wants; he desires to cut a 
very big swath through the ranks of the credulous, make them 
believe in his supernatural powers, and then retire suddenly in 
a blaze of glory just as he touches the zenith. Unfortunately 
for this aspiration, he falls in love with one of his “ subjects,” an 
extremely nice girl, herself the daughter of a “cheap and nas- 
ty’ medium, and hence a hater of Spiritualism as she has known 
it, though a real convert to the new sort taught and practised by 
Herr Paulus. Once in love, his power over her and over oth- 
ers vanishes. His real weakness asserts itself, the girl and her 
honesty get the upper hand, the schemes of Herr Paulus, long 
successful, collapse, and that he does not utterly collapse with 
them .is due to the fact that, shamed at last into honesty, he 
avows them all, and lets Hetty pick him up out of the dust of 
humiliation and the mire of detected fraud. Altogether, a read- 
able novel, with several lessons in it well worth inculcating. 
What Men Live By (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York) is 
a beautiful little parable by the Russian, Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
A poor cobbler, going home almost empty-handed to his wife 
after a fruitless effort to collect enough of the money due him to 
buy a new winter garment which shall answer for both of them, 
finds on the road a strange man, naked and perishing with cold. 
At first Semyén passes him by, reflecting that he is too poor to 
shelter him under his roof, and\ too cold to share with him the 
scanty garments which he wears. But hardly has he'done so 
when his conscience begins to prick him, and he returns, throws 
his kaftan over the stranger’s shoulders, puts on his feet a pair 
of old boots he is taking home to mend, and brings him with 
him to his wife. Matriéna scolds him roundly; no money, no 
new sheepskin cloak, for the want of which she is perishing 
whenever she puts her nose out of doors, nothing but a husband 
with the odor of his one dram yet about him, and a freezing, 
starving stranger to help eat her and her children out of house 
and home—it is more than the poor woman can bear in silence. 
No, she has no supper for them; she won’t stay in the house with 
a man who uses her so vilely, nor with the drunken beggars he 
fetches with him. She snatches their common jacket from her 
husband and prepares to rush out of doors, when Semyén says 
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his last word: “ Matriéna, can it be that God is not in you?” 
Whereupon Matridéna’s conscience also shows signs of life, and, 
beginning with a grudged compassion, she soon grows to share 
her husband's love and pity for their guest. He stays with them 
for five years, learns to cobble, and then to make boots in a man- 
ner so far superior to his master’s that Semyén gets into com- 
fortable circumstances. He has been “entertaining an angel 
unawares” —an angel who, having failed, through compassion for 
her infants, to take the soul of a woman for whom God had sent 
him, had been sentenced to assume the form of a man until he 
should learn by experience what is in men, what ts not given unto 
men, and what men live by. When, through what happens to him 
from the moment the cobbler meets him until that in which his 
penance has ended, he knows that Jove is in men, that no man 
knows what is needed for his body, and that the living God, and 
not their own care, is what men live by, then he reveals himself 
to his hosts, imparts his new knowledge to them, and returns to 
heaven. 

The Story of Colette (New York: D. Appleton & Co ) is also 
a translation, the name of whose author is not given. It was 
called ‘‘ Colette’s Novena” when it originally appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes,a title more appropriate but probably 
less taking to the general reader than that it now bears. It is a 
harmless and amusing tale, whether well translated or not we 
are unable to say, but certainly put into very pleasant English. 
It opens on the first day of March with the little prayer Colette 
inscribes at the beginning of the journal she keeps to relieve the 
weariness of life spent in a dismal chateau under the guardian- 
ship of a maiden-aunt who does not love her, and one old 
servant. “Keep me, O Lord,” writes Colette, “from dying of 
despair and exnuz, and do not forget me, buried in this snow, 
which deepens every day.” 

Colette is an zmgénue of a rather sparkling type. With the 
exception of two happy years in a convent—where her aunt 


placed her in order at once to keep and to evade the promise — 


made to Colette’s dying mother, by which she was obliged to 
give her niece at least two years in Paris, and thus a chance to 
“settle herself"—she has spent all her days inthis gloomy castle, 
and at eighteen she is growing very tired of being “ full of ideas 
with no earthly being to tell them to; to be gay alone, to be sad 
alone, to be angry alone—it is insupportable.” She has begun 
to look for her “ adventure.” She is sure it will come, and that 
when it does it will be “tall and dark, with black hair, straight 
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eyebrows, and severe eyes.” She had hoped it might arrive in 
May or June, and in those months never passed a hedge without 
looking to see what it concealed ; but 

“I hope even now,” she writes, “and every morning, when I open my 
curtain, I look carefully to see if its feet have not left their traces on the 
snow under my window. When nothing has come I make excuses for it to 
myself—the weather is so bad, the paths so hard to find! I wish it to arrive 
with its arms and legs uninjured; I even praise it for not risking a sprain 
by coming a day too soon.” 


When “it” does come Colette flatters herself that “it” will 
not be disappointed in her appearance : 


“I say this without vanity or conceit, for 1 have never appreciated the 
modesty that exclaims, What a beautiful horse! what a wonderful rose! 
but which severely forbids the same remark about a face which one cer- 
tainly has not made one’s self—simply because it is one’s own. It is allow- 
able, and even considered to be in good taste, for a person to abuse his 
nose or to declare that his eyes are crooked; but to say that the Creator 
has made them straight—the thought is horrible!” 

Up to the 6th of March Colette’s days go on in the same 
old monotony, but then she coaxes the milkwoman to stay be- 
side the kitchen fire, while she herself takes the donkey and the 
milk-pails and goes up the mountain to wait on the remaining 
customers. The donkey lands her in a drift, where she is nearly 
frozen before being recovered and brought home. But she 
soon recovers, and by the 8th is ready to chat with the poor 
old aiti2re, overwhelmed with remorse for her share in Colette’s 
mishap, who comes up to her room to visit her. Colette learns 
from her that there is a “ wise woman,”’ Mother Lancien, in the 
neighborhood, who can give a good advice on most topics, and 
she resolves to visit her, which she does on the next day but 
one. Mother Lancien is no witch, and, when Colette’s troubles 
have been laid open, she tells her she has no art but common 
sense, and no wisdom but prayer. 

“*In this case,’ she says, ‘where no one on earth can help you, why 
have you, my young lady, forgotten the saints in paradise ?’ 

“*T did not think of them,’ returns Colette. 

“*Very well,’ she replied; ‘it is just as I supposed... . When you 
were a child whom did you ask to give you the fruit that grew out of your 
reach onthe trees? Was it not taller people than you? But you are 
grown up and large enough to help yourself to what you want on the 
earth ; but for that which is still out of your reach do as you used to do, 
ask some one higher still, for there will always be things which you cannot 
attain.’” 


So Colette begins at once her novena to “ St. Joseph, . . . as 
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it is not within the memory of man that he has rejected such a 
prayer as mine.” One difficulty she has in finding a statue of 
the saint to put up on the altar to which she devotes a whole 
corner of her room. “In despair I was going to take one of St. 
John Baptist in his stead, and beg him to allow himself to be 
prayed to as St. Joseph,” when she discovers a beautiful little 
one, in solid silver, in a corner of the chapel. She is very amus- 
ing, this little Colette, with her novena, the last prayers of 
which she says before her window and not before her altar, so 
sure is she that the “adventure” is almost in the courtyard, and 
so anxious to see how it really looks. But St. Joseph’s day 
wears into night and brings nobody. Still, she will give him a 
day’s grace, though prolong her prayers one half-hour beyond 
the ninth day she will not, mindful of the punishment of Moses 
when he struck the rock the second time. But when the 2oth 
of March also comes and goes and brings nobody, Colette flies 
into a passion, seizes the statue and flings it through her win- 
dow into the road—where, of course, it hits the “adventure” in 
the head as it is climbing the garden wall to see what lies be- 
yond, knocks it down, fractures its knee, makes a hole in its 
forehead, and throws it thus upon the repentant Colette’s good 
offices as nurse. The story is old enough, as the reader sees, 
but it is charmingly told. 

The Dusantes (New York: The Century Co.) is in Mr. Stock- 
ton’s usual quaintly amusing vein, full of harmless laughs and 
absurdly funny situations. Mr. Dusante, the proprietor of the 
desert island on which Mrs. Lecks, Mrs. Aleshine, and Mr. Craig 
were cast away, having returned to his home and found the gin- 
ger-jar on the mantelpiece with the “ board money” in it, finds 
also that he can enjoy no peace of mind until, “ with the ginger- 
jar in my hand,” he shall have searched “over the world, if 
necessary, for the persons who in my absence had paid board to 
me, and return to them the jar with its contents uncounted and 
untouched.” How he meets those persons in a big snowdrift 
on the side of a California mountain; how he, his sister, and his 
“adopted mother” exchange the courtesies of life through the 
tunnel they excavate between their respective holes in the snow; 
and how he will force the jar on Mrs. Lecks, and how she won’t 
receive it, and how they finally split the difference—for all these 
things we must refer the reader to the book itself. It has more 
than fifty cents’ worth of wholesome laughter in it. 

Don Armando Palacio Valdés, the greatly praised author of 
Marta y Maria, is also the writer of Maximina (New York: 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), which has been not particularly well 
translated by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. It is a picture, very 
pleasant in the main, of a pure wedded love, which opens on the 
eve of marriage and ends two years later with the death of 
Maximina, surely the sweetest, most innocent, and most charm- 
ing of recent heroines. The supposed exigencies of novel-writ- 
ing have, however, elicited from Count Valdés a good deal of 
not at all interesting padding in the shape of political discus- 
sions and talks between vulgar people in newspaper offices ; and 
the episode of Julia and Saavedra is a distinct blot on the book 
for those who wish to be careful that the amusement they seek 
in light reading shall be no impediment in the way of higher 
things. It is a pity, for Maximina herself is most delightful—a 
lily of modest purity which could have been grown only out of 
‘Christian soil and ina wholly Christian atmosphere. With a 
firmer faith than Valdés seems to possess—a faith which would 
have given the concluding pages of this novel a less uncertain 
sound—what admirable work he might do in a field which needs 
conscientious hands to tillit! For though these pages, which 
describe the fluctuations of Miguel’s mind during the years 
which follow after he has lost his happiness in losing Maximina, 
are true enough to certain phases of even the Christian soul un- 
der great affliction, yet there are truths which may be so pre- 
sented as to suggesta lie. That is one of the temptations of 
“art for art’s sake,”’ of the realism which is unreal because it so 
emphasizes parts as to ruin the whole. 

The phenomenal “run” of Mr. Potter of Texas (New York: 
The Home Publishing Co.), by Mr. Archibald Clavering Gun- 
ter, very easily explains itself. It is crammed with startling 
incident, it is quite empty of analysis and subjectivism, its 
lovers are ardent and innocent likewise—when one excepts Lady 
Sarah, whose passion leads her into the great meanness without 
which Mr. Gunter’s novel could not have been—and its action is 
quick and dramatic. It reads, indeed, as though, like the work 
of several recent French novelists, it had been constructed with 
an eye to the stage. 

The Great Amherst Mystery (New York: Brentano’s) purports 
to be “a true narrative of the supernatural.” It is backed by the 
affidavit of the author, one Walter Hubbell, a travelling player, 
and relates circumstances, to some of which he says he was an 
eye-witness, which occurred in Amherst, Nova Scotia, from 1878 
to 1882 or thereabouts. If the facts are as alleged, it seems on 
the face of it to have been a case of obsession by evil spirits—in 
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fact, the invisible actors claimed to come direct from hell. The 
prayers of Baptist and Methodist ministers having proved un- 
availing to send them away from the afflicted young woman, 
Esther Cox ; as, likewise, the expedient of sleeping with a Bible 
under her pillow, which was recommended by “the Rev. R. A? 
Temple,” and that of copying “the third verse of the second 
chapter of Habakkuk on slips of paper, as directed by Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” it occurred to the practical Yankee mind of 
Mr. Hubbell that there might be ‘money in it” for a shrewd 
lecturer with the gift of gab and trained powers of elocution. 
So he persuaded Esther to accompany him on a tour and let her- 
self be tormented on the platform while he told her remarkable 
story. But the good sense of the public was somehow against 
the exhibition, and in Chatham, New Brunswick, ‘a howling 
mob” pursued the pair to their hotel from the lecture-room, and 
Mr. Hubbell’s scheme, which reminds one of the account in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the “ girl with a pythonical spirit, who 
brought her masters much gain by divining,” fell to the ground. 
The book reads not unlike an extract from Gorres’ Mystique 
Diabolique. But as Mr. Hubbell says that after her marriage, in 
1882, Esther’s torments ended, it would probably be safe to di- 
agnose her case as hysteria. 

Haschisch, by Thorold King (New York: Brentano’s), is the 
story of a murder, and the detection of the murderer by making 
him reveal his crime under the influence of the drug which 
gives the book its name. Nevertheless, it is utterly common- 
place and stupid, with not even a sensation between its covers. 

It is hardly possible to be uninteresting and yet write of 
Shakspere ; unless, indeed,-one be a Baconian, or the deci- 
pherer of some newly concocted and elaborate cipher. And 
Mr. Appleton Morgan, though he is the friend of Mr. Donnelly, 
gives no credence to his theories; as, though the friend of ex- 
Governor Davis, he sees no reason to believe that Shakspere 
was a lawyer. In fact, after reading Mr. Morgan’s Shakspere in 
Fact and in Criticism (New York: William Evarts Benjamin), al- 
ways with attention and often with interest and approval, we 
find ourselves at a loss to say what is his own view of Shak- 
spere’s personality, and doubtful that he has added anything 
vital to current discussion of the same. What theory he enter- 
tains is summed up, we take it, in the words: “ By the study of 
Shakspere should not, I think, be understood the glorification of 
one man. . . . Shakspere, the man, is an ideal to each one of 
us, and his biography a pasture for poets and dreamers al- 
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ways. . . . We have no use for dates and documents, muni- 
ments and pedigrees.” He seems to believe—we speak under 
Mr. Morgan’s correction, for, after chasing his real belief through- 
out his essays, we find it hard to catch—that William Shakspere 
was a man of “shrewd and ready wit, who made these plays 
available for revenue,” but who did not write them; who did 
not, at all events, write the most Shaksperean part of them. 
Why? Because his genius was “fully as practical as poetical.” 
Because he “ elbowed his way from abject poverty to exception. 
al affluence.” Because the plays he mounted “ contain speci- 
mens of all known rustic English dialects of the periods they 
cover, put into the mouths of appropriate speakers,” while he 
and his family “spoke Warwickshire dialect.” Because the 
writer of these plays “ was patrician, with the scorn of a Corio- 
lanus for the mob who gave him their suffrages, which William 
Shakspere was not.” Somehow the reasons do not strike us as 
entirely reasonable, if their object be to take down the man 
Shakspere, deer-stealer of Stratford, player and manager of the 
Globe Theatre, “ full of jokes and gallantries,” dead at last in a 
drunken frolic, from his unique and uncompanioned niche in the 
temple of great poets. The first reason assigned for such a dis- 


placement is, in fact, the best reason against it. That his “ge-. 


nius was fully.as practical as poetical” accounts for pretty much 
all that needs accounting for. That he was the substantial 
author of what goes by his name, though he appropriated what 
he wanted wherever he found it, is easier to believe than that 
there was one other man, still less half a dozen or so, capable of 
fathering upon him such children of fancy and never reclaiming 
either the honor or the money they achieved. Shakspere was a 
poet by eminence, and therefore he did not use poetic figures to 
embellish a prose thought, but he thought in figures. He saw 
the identity of things, that is; saw it by intuition, and clad one 
in the garb of another because the whole wardrobe belonged to 
one. He was a dramatist by eminence, and therefore he did not 
thrust his own belittling individualities between himself and the 
people he contemplated and reproduced. Sometimes he found 
them made ready to his hand where any one else may find 
them—in Plutarch’s pages—sometimes he found them in the 
ale-house or the play-house; but, wherever he found them, he for- 
got himself and looked at them, and so caught the secret of their 
reproduction. And because he had that gift of words which has 
belonged to many brains, but perhaps to none in so eminent de- 
gree as to his own; and had it united with his other gift of per- 
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ceiving identities, and hence used figures as the material of his 
thoughts and not their dress, he did not need to know law as a 
lawyer knows it in order to employ its phraseology with fair 
correctness, nor physic to talk medicine, nor a murderer’s guilt 
to render his emotions. We give our vote for Shakspere, and 
are content to believe that the man who gave us Macbeth was 
brought into the world in Stratford, on the 23d of April, in we 
forget what year. Mr. Morgan’s discussion of Hamlet seems to 
us very good; so also his essay on “ Shakspere’s Literary Ex- 
ecutor.” One of these papers, that on “Queen Elizabeth’s Share 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor,” and the greater part of an- 
other, “ The Growth and Vicissitudes of a Shaksperean Play,” 
appeared originally in this magazine. 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


From my earliest recollection till nineteen years of age the subject of religion 
was no part of my thoughts except for ridicule ; all my teachings on this subject 
were adverse. My father, though a most exemplary and moral man and a kind 
parent, was an avowed infidel. He read his Bible constantly, but only to cavil 
at its doctrines. He accepted portions of it as history; but all its teachings 
wherein God manifested his omnipotence to the children of men either by pre- 
cept or by miracles he rejected. When I had reached early manhood I removed 
to another State. Here while attending school a series of religious meetings 
were commenced under the auspices of the Methodists. Many of my companions 
of both sexes were brought under the influence of these good people, and I seon 
found myself, in a social sense, quite isolated. I naturally began to think there 
must be something about these revival services more than a mere form, since 
theyinterested so many. So, out of a vague curiosity, I commenced attendance 
also. A personal appeal was made to me to accept Christ as my Saviour and to 
give my heart to him. I was told to pray to him. 

For the first time in my life, alone in my room, 1 bent my knee to God. I 
tried to say something ; naught but a sigh or groan would escape my lips. So I 
arose and retired, but sleep would not relieve my troubled heart. Though the 
weather was bitterly cold, I arose and.once more tried to pray. At last I cried 
out, ‘‘Lord, be merciful to me a sinner!” Immediately light shone into my 

heart, and where pain and anguish of spirit existed only a few moments before, 
now praise and joy and peace reigned. From that time, forty-four years ago, till 
now, never for one moment have I doubted that man is an accountable being to 
Ged, and, being lost by the sin of Adam’s transgression, he must be brought back 
through the mediatorial office of Jesus Christ. All seemed joyous and peaceful 
for some time. I felt as St. Peter did, z.¢., if all the world should deny his Mas- 
ter, yet I would not. 

Feeling thus secure, as I thought, hardly a year elapsed before I passed 
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through that phase of religious life which Methodists call “falling from grace.” 
So for several years I was in a despondent state, feeling all the- time, however, 
that even if God should call me hence in my sins, still I might -hope to be saved. 
I believed all the same in him, but the sense of sin well-nigh overpowered me. I 
was one of the Argonauts of California, and in those pioneer times when the wild 
scenes of a mining country were leading men into every sort of excess and crime, 
I often used to wonder if there was even one man in all the gold-mines who 
ever had a religious thought. I often tried to draw men out on the subject, but 
never could find one in sympathy with me. Becoming thoroughly disgusted 
with such a wild life, I returned to one of the young cities of the Pacific. There 
I married a worthy Christian lady, but, like me, she knew but little about vital 
Christianity. We were both perfectly willing and anxious to serve God, if we 
only could see our way. A Baptist clergyman became acquainted with us and 
strongly urged us to become members of his church, which we did, receiving 
baptism by immersion, which we were informed was the only valid form and the 
door of the church. 

All went pleasantly for some years, but just about the breaking out of the 
late civil war the Baptist Church became more or less involved. Sectional 
prejudices were brought into their churches, and as a result the whole denomina- 
tion on the Pacific coast became more like a bear-garden than a Christian 
church. Believing, as I had been instructed, that the Baptist Church was the 
only apostolic and evangelical church, I did not know what todo. Of one thing 
I was certain: if the churches in that denomination were the apostolic church, 
I had had enough of it. So, without carefully examining the tenets of Presby- 
terianism, I connected myself with that denomination, believing that any retreat 
was better than the scenes I was passing through. Besides, the Presbyterians 
were, as I was informed, a well-behaved people, always attending to their own 
affairs and letting éverybody alone so long as they were not interfered with. 
Sure enough, I found them all I expected. In fact all one had to do was to 
appear respectable, pay his pew-rents, and contribute for charitable purposes as 
ability afforded. In short, it was an easy-going body. One can go to sleep or be 
absent any length of time—all will go on smoothly. It is always safe. This 
state of things did not seem to me to be quite up to the teaching of Christ. J 
longed for a higher and holier life. 1 had now pretty thoroughly tried three of 
the prominent denominations in this country, and still was not satisfied. It was 
a turning-point in my life when I first got the idea of a divinely-founded church. 
I felt sure, at last, that there is a church, existing now, the same that Jesus Christ 
planted when he lived on earth, and the one that he promised to be with even 
till the consummation of all things. . The question that puzzled me most was, 
“Where is that church?” 

I commenced a rigid examination of the history of the different denominations. 
Greatly to my surprise, I found but two that had a history dating back more than 
about four hundred years, and changes and reformations characterized nearly all. 
So there could be no possibility of any of these being the church to which Christ 
made the promise. The remaining were the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
Church. But surely, I thought, it could be neither of these, for I had it thundered 
into my ears from all sides that these people were idolaters, that they prayed to 
images, that they worshipped a woman, and, in short, were an ignorant people, who 
could not read or judge for themselves, and left all in the hands of priests. But 
all these preconceived notions did not deter me from a rigid examination as to 
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their history and doctrines; for I had set out with a full determination to learn 
the truth and to follow it, no matter where it led me. The first thing that I dis- 
covered was that the Greek Church was a schismatic body, and was but an 
offshoot of the Church of Rome. So no church was left me to accept or reject 
but that of Rome. 

Having reached this very essential feature in church history, naught remained 
for me to examine but in reference to the doctrines and usages of that church. 
Here I found many things which seemed strange to me. Suffice to say all of the 
formulated dogmas of the church were a ¢erra incognita to me. To take seriatim 
each one and analyze it was a problem that was far above the comprehension of 
the ordinary layman. But just here the promises of Christ to his chosen people 
solved the vexed question : ** Lo, I am with you even till the consummation of all 
things”; and again: “ He will lead you into all truth”; “ Whatsoeveryou shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven”; “As the Father hath sent me, so also I send 
you.” This settles the whole question as to dogmas. Having settled these 
questions, but little remained for me to do. First to resign my position as an 
officer of the Presbyterian Church, and to request them to drop my name from 
their list of church-members. Which being done, it created no small amount of 
pain among the worthy people with whom I had been connected. The pastor, 
when I told him what led me to the radical change as to what Christ’s church 
really was, regarded me as being almost a candidate for the insane asylum. He 
labored with me for over ten hours, taking up somewhat in detail the doctrines of 
the mother-church. I remember the one that he assailed the most vigorously : 
the Real Presence of our Lord in the Eucharist. He, of course, was a theologian, 
a graduate of Amherst. I was only an infant, just struggling for light and breath 
in a new world to me. Just here again Christ's words were my only argument, 
viz., “ This is my body—this is my blood.” So he left me apparently with a heavy 
heart. ; 

Up to this moment I had never in my life spoken to a Catholic priest on the 
subject of religion. How to take the first ‘step in what seemed to me a solemn 
duty puzzled me. So by the grace of God I mustered courage to go to a Catholic 
church and ask to see a priest. I trembled like one with an ague. When he 
asked me the object of my visit I stammered out something about my condition, 
At a glance long experience disclosed my state far better than anything I could 
say, and I well remember his first words: “Give yourself no anxiety, for I, too, 
have passed through just what you are passing through, and I know just how you 
feel.” These words, spoken to me in tones of great kindness, did the business, and 
all the terrors of what I had been led to believe about the confessional, penances, 
etc., etc., vanished in a moment. 

Very soon the good father told me what to do, and from that hour, twelve years 
ago, till the present never has one doubt crossed my mind as to what constitutes 
the one, holy, apostolic, universal church. Each day, every Mass, every service I 
attend reveals new beauties and brings me nearer and nearer my dear Lord. Here 
I find blended under one head all the teachings of Christ—not a part but all. We 
do not, as most Protestants do, have-to invoke the Divine Presence, for He is 
always present on the altar. If this is true, what man shall find fault if a Catholic 
bends the knee and makes every possible demonstration of love and respect, know- 
ing and feeling that he is in the very presence of the Son of God? Each day of 
my life demonstrates more clearly to me the oneness of God’s people in one ‘fold, 
under one head—Christ the Lord in heaven, and St. Peter’s successor on earth. 
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No other conditions, no other plan, ever can, or ever did, or ever will fulfil the 
conditions which were formulated by Jesus Christ when he visited this earth, as 
does the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 

I have written thus briefly in the hope that some other unfortunate one who, 
like me, may be groping after God’s duly appointed church may read these words. 
If this shall help in bringing one such to carefully examine the subject for him- 
self, and, after having settled the question in his own mind, to act in strict accord 
with his convictions, I shall feel more than repaid for having taken the trouble 
very imperfectly to mark out the way by which I was brought into the Holy Catho- 
lic Church. I have found in the mother-church a rich banquet, yielding to the 
hungry and thirsty soul not only certitude but all the spiritual blessings that it 
craves. No one can stand outside and look at the walls of the Catholic Church 
and receive and understand much about it. But once inside, and by examining 
every doctrine, every precept, and all the accumulated wisdom that has been 
treasured up for nearly two thousand years, such a one will exclaim: “How 
beautiful thy gates, O Jerusalem!” 





MY CONVERSION, 


I was educated in the evangelical doctrines of the Episcopal Church as com- 
monly taught in New England forty years ago. In the country town where | 
lived the most fraternal relations existed between this church and the other de- 
nominations, and the resulting harmony would have been the envy of our Protes- 
tant friends of to-day who are so earnestly seeking for “ Christian unity.” * The 
basis of this harmony was found in the entire rejection of the doctrine of sacra- 
mental grace, and consequently of the necessity of apostolic succession. Even 
baptismal regeneration was scouted as a vain and popish superstition. The only 
distinctively Episcopal tenets impressed upon my mind were the superior beauty 
and utility of a liturgical worship, and a caution against religious enthusiasm or 
excitement. 

Owing to peculiar circumstances my mind was very early set to work on the 
great religious questions of fate and experience. As a little girl I made the 
Bible a study, but took no one into my confidence. My boarding-school life 
early brought me into contact with Calvinism, and my Bible studies seemed to 
corroborate these doctrines. I was overwhelmed with terror and despondency 
‘because I could find in myself no marks of election and could have no deep 
convictions of sin. I must be allowed to pass over these experiences of mental 
torture, long endured and kept secret from my nearest friends. To this state 
succeeded gradually a partial indifference. My studies engrossed me, and I be- 
gan to feel my intellectual nature awakening, with correspondingly more liberal 
ideas and tastes. Associations, too, soon served to foster liberal thinking, and 
I drifted rapidly and pleasantly in that direction. I read Emerson, Carlyle,and 
above all Channing, and I need not say my original creed was revised. I was 
quite content to remain in the Episcopal Church, and began to appreciate its 
diturgical beauty and fitness; but I had not then the faintest conception of the 
nature or office of the visible church of God. 

This happy religious optimism continued for some years, but was succeeded 
almost insensibly by doubts which as the gloom deepened became more intoler- 
able than my early Calvinism. One by one every doctrine of redemption and of 
grace, even of Divine Providence itself, seemed slipping from my mental grasp. 
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The darkness which Bunyan describes as the passage through “The Valley of 
the Shadow of Death” became my terrible experience. Nothing could dispel 
this gloom, and I turned away heartsick from the very authors who had been as 
my familiar friends. Only those, and I believe they are many, who have passed 
through a similar experience can realize its utter desolation and despair. 

At this time I first met with the Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robert- 
son, which I almost literally devoured, as well as his sermons. They were not 
satisfactory as regarded my doubts ; but they seemed to inspire a noble courage 
in suffering, and a resolute will to continue to trust the God in whom one 
could not even fully believe. But Robertson marked an epoch in my life, in- 
asmuch as he gave me my first thoughts of the Catholic Church. It is well 
known that he attempted to distinguish the truths underlying the great Catholic 
dogmas of the faith from what he called the erroneous dogmas themselves. As 
a matter of fact I simply disregarded the distinction, and found myself interested 
in the doctrines. I began to wish it were possible to believe what seemed so 
consoling and so beautiful, yet without imagining such a thing possible. 

A very dear and acute-minded friend, long since dead, who knew something 
of my spiritual unrest, persuaded me to talk with her rector, a High-Church 
clergyman. The interview was a surprise to me and marked my first distinct 
step Romeward,.a fact of which I was, however, profoundly unconscious. I re- 
cord my grateful remembrance of that clergyman, who is still living. He was 
kind, patient, wise in counsel, and firm, and he gave me positively the first notion 
I had ever had that religious belief was a real virtue, its opposite a real sin. 

But just here arose the great difficulty for which I long sought a solution. 
Granted there is an authority, a church of God, which can rightfully command 
my assent intellectually and morally, how and where shall I find its unerring de- 
cisions? Here were a High-Church rector, a Low-Church bishop mutually con- 
tradicting each other on the most fundamental points of doctrine and of grace, and, 
to make matters worse, my favorite Broad-Church authors denying or explaining 
as only figuratively true the distinctive tenets of both High Church and Low. 
Verily “a house divided against itself shall not stand.” 

Mine was indeed a weary search after certain truth, but never was I deceived 
by any “glittering generalities ” about “unity in essentials,” still less by vain ap- 
peals to the decisions of a remote antiquity or to the “general councils” of an 
“undivided church.” I regard with sentiments of veneration, not unmixed with 
awe, our ancestors the early Britons, but they have never seemed to me to furnish 
a very practicable court of appeal in pressing questions of controversy and conduct. 
However, the practical thing was that this appeal to the early Britons and to the 
early councils was not available to me, and, I may add, is not available to multi- 
tudes of men and women the world over. Nor are these multitudes of human 
beings for whom these questions have a profound significance willing to depend 
upon the interpretations of any “ Dr. Dryasdust” who may assume to define them 
by the aid of his Greek lexicon. 

The question was continually narrowing to this focus : Has God given a reve- 
lation to man? And if so, to whom has he committed its custody? Who is au- 
thorized to declare and explain it with an unerring, living voice? If the Infinite 
' Creator has thus deigned to reveal himself to his creatures and to command their 
assent, then of necessity he must declare his will so plainly that “the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, cannot err therein.” No prolonged study of ancient history, 
Roman or British, could be required. If the church of the first three centuries 
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was empowered to speak authoritatively to the world in God’s name as his unerr- 
ing vicegerent, she must have the same prerogative now, for when and by whom 
has her charter been abrogated? In short, the question is one of jurisdiction and 
of infallibility, and not of historical progress. 

My Bible studies had distinctly impressed upon my mind one fact: that the 
Scriptures were fragmentary and were not intended to teach a definite creed. 
Inspired they are without doubt, free from error, full of grace, and full of truth, 
but evidently addressing both Jews and Gentiles, as already believers in the law 
and the Gospel, as disciples of a living teacher. Not to dwell further upon this 
point, which has always seemed very strong to me, I found, to use Cardinal New- 
man’s words, that “the Scriptures were not intended to teach truth, but only to 
prove it.” 

Thus far had I progressed without ever having read a Catholic book or come 
into contact with a Catholic mind, and I still fancied it would be quite impossible 
ever to accept the Catholic creed. A Protestant friend chanced to put into my 
hands a volume of sermons by the Paulist Fathers. My curiosity was aroused by 
the fact that they were written by men who had been converted from Protestant- 
ism to Catholicism. As I read my attention was aroused to such a degree that I 
determined to seek an interview with some one of these priests, and question him 
as to the faith—a step which was not accomplished without serious misgivings. 
The reverend father to whom I applied gave me Newman’s Afo/ogza, and that 
book became the turning point in my mind. It was my first introduction to the 
Oxford school of thought, and, strange to say, I seemed to trace there, written in- 
deed by a master-hand, the history of many of my own religious opinions. Es- 
pecially was this the case in regard to the doctrine of sacramental grace, of prob- 
abilities in evidence of revealed truth, of the necessity of a religion of dogma as 
distinguished from one of mere religious sentiment, and of the gradually enlarg- 
ing conceptions of the visible church, its necessary organic unity and authority. 
I think no book that I have ever read before or since has ever impressed me so 
much. 

From that time the magnificent figure of the church of God, the Catholic 
Church of all nations and races, was ever before my mind, and attracted me as 
the Bride of the Lamb, resplendent in her white and jewelled raiment. 

I may say here that never at any time has the “ branch theory” had any hold 
upon my mind, although I understand it quite well and the plausible theories by 
which it is maintained. It infinitely belittles the conception of the One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church, and is contradicted both by sound logic and by 
human experience in history. 

Evidently the question is simply this: Has there always existed, and does 
there still exist, a Catholic Church, one in doctrine and communion, speaking ever 
with one unerring and consenting voice, founded upon that Rock of Peter against 
which the gates of hell shall never prevail? A tremendous claim, indeed, but it 
is the only one that needs to be considered, and in considering it the question of 
Anglican orders has never seemed to me, however interesting, to be of any con- 
siderable importance ; consequently I found myself brought face to face with the 
claim of the Roman See to be this Rock of Peter, and I studied as best I could the 
history of the Papacy, praying ever for divine light and guidance, and reading 
impartially both Catholic and Protestant authors, taking counsel principally from 
Episcopal clergymen. I studied, as I have said, the history of the Papacy, but not 
in such a manner as to lose myself in minute details, but in a broad and general way. 
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People do not study imposing architectural designs with a microscope—at 
least if they do they are certain to become exceedingly confused as to the sout en- 
semble. 1 found that only a miraculous grace of divine protection could have 
preserved the Papacy, and, through its unifying power, the church universal, intact 
in life and doctrine through all the centuries of fire and bloodshed, through all 
the inundations of heathenism and sensuality, which have swept over the earth 
since our Lord’s Ascension. The evidence that the Rock of Peter was the Roman 
See became as clear to me as the shining of the midday sun in heaven. Is the 
Anglican Church to-day in living communion spiritually and doctrinally with the 
Catholic Church and its centre of unity, the See of Peter? ° 

And here my inquiries terminated. I had no longer any excuse for withhold- 
ing my submission. I may add as a curious circumstance, perhaps, that I even 
then found difficulty in accepting the great central dogma of the Real Presence. 
I was unable to conceive of it; but its attractive power over me was indescribable. 
Truly I may say that I entered not in by the “ Gate that is called Beautiful.” I 
was entirely ignorant of the ritual of the church as regards vestments, colors, 
lights, incense, and even the “ eastward position.” I accepted what I there found 
on these points. I recognized gladly their fitness; but for one thing only my 
eye sought on entering a Catholic church—the ever-burning lamp before the Tab- 
ernacle, which told my beating heart of the Sacred Presence there enshrined. 
“Verily, thou art a God who hidest thyself, a hidden God,” “the Saviour.” No 
church is a church to me, however harmonious its decorations, however imposing 
its vested priests and surpliced choirs, if there the Adorable Sacrament of the 
altar has not an abiding-place. The house is to me empty, like our Lord’s sepul- 
chre with the linen clothes folded and lying there, while the Master has for ever 
departed. 

And thus wandering sorrowfully in the garden I heard the voice of the Risen 
Lord, and my soul cried out, “‘ Rabboni.” 


LET THE PEOPLE SING. 


Some time ago I happened, in the course of my travels, to be in the city of 
Petersburg, Va., on a Sunday afternoon, and I went to Vespers. To my surprise 
the church was packed. Thinking it was some festival day, I inquired the 
reason of the large attendance, but was told that the church was always filled 
like that at Vespers. As soon as the services began the secret of the large at- 
tendance was out. The children, the boys on one side and the girls on the other, 
were seated in the front seats, and, with the pastor and altar-boys, alternately 
chanted the Psalms with the choir. The pastor—whose name, if my memory is 
correct, is Father O’Farrell—has a.fine tenor voice and evidently enjoyed the 
singing as much as the children and their parents. The little ones also sang the 
Benediction service. 

Since reading Father Young’s excellent articles on congregational singing, I 
have often thought that the pastor of that little church away off in Southern Vir- 
ginia has opened a way to introduce the congregational singing so much desired. 
I have lately heard that Father O’Farrell has ceased to use the choir altogether, and 
now the girls and boys alone alternately chant the Vespers. Why cannot those 
same children be taught to sing, alternately, those parts of the Mass which are 
commonly sung? How easily, too, could not the children in our Catholic schools 
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be trained to this way of singing Vespers and Mass! In Petersburg, so I was 
told, the sisters in charge of the school taught the children how to pronounce the 
Latin, while a young lady of the city, an accomplished musician, went regularly to 
the school and without any charge trained the little ones in the music. This can 
be done in every Catholic school. Furthermore, if it be desired to introduce in 
place of Vespers a public service of psalms and hymns in English, as we hear 
of Bishop Vaughan doing in Manchester, England, how easily could the chil- 
dren be so trained as to introduce it among their parents and grown brothers and 
sisters ! 

Yes, let the people sing ; but begin with the children, and then, little by little, 
let all the people PRAISE THE LORD. 


HINTS TO FISHERS. 


I once heard an earnest preacher name as the four last things to be remem- 
bered, “ Death, Judgment, Hell, and Eternal Damnation”! ‘Of course it was 
only a mistake—only a slip of the tongue—which made him leave out heaven al- 
together and give us a double dose of the other place. But it is a fair illustration 
of what some preachers really do in their fire-and-brimstone zeal. Is it likely 
that sinners will come to hear such sermons? Pshaw! You might as well drop 
down a bare hook into the water and expect the fish to swallow it so. 

Our Lord said to his Apostles, “ Be ye fishers of men,” and he meant what 
he said. He knew that sinners must be fished for. But the comparison ends 
here. The poor fish are caught only to be killed; sinners are caught only to be 


given life eternal. Nevertheless, sinners are no more desirous than the poor fish ~ 


are to be hooked or drawn into a net, therefore they must be dealt with accord- 
ingly. Do fish come crowding around the fisherman, begging to be caught? 
Not much. Do sinners come crowding around the priest, begging to be drawn 
in? 

Bait, bait, sweet, pleasant bait, carefully-mended nets that will take them in 
unaware—these are the means which every fisher must use who would obey the 
divine commission. 

When St. Peter followed the craft, did he lash the waves violently, and slam 
his nets into the water, and hammer away on his boat, and hurl rocks and roots 
after the finny tribe? Oh! no; he was wary, and watchful, and wise; he was 
patient, and silent, and slow. 

When a zealous pastor sees his congregation lessening he says to himself: 
“TI am an unprofitable servant ; I must take myself to task. From this moment 
I will begin. I will fast oftener, pray better, do more penance, and give greater 
alms. I will be unsparing of myself, and then my labor will be blessed with good 
results.” This is all very beautiful, very sublime, but he should not stop there. 
He should angle for poor human nature with human means. Observe the follow- 
ing quotation from a Protestant journal : 


THE CHURCH’S STRENGTH—DUE TO THE ABANDONMENT OF GRIMNESS AND MOROSENESS. 


*- When we ask what is the secret of the present strength of the church,I think we must find 
it in this, that the church has, to a great extent, abandoned the attitude of grimness and morose- 
ness, and has substituted in its place the doctrine of human happiness. Formerly people went 
to church and held to religion, not because they enjoyed it, but because they thought it their 
duty ; if they did not enjoy it this proved it all the more to be their duty. It isa great trans- 
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formation. Young people now find a pleasure in the religion that is presented to them ; things 
unattractive are by general consent laid aside. Revivalists rely on love rather than on fear. No 
matter how utterly inconsistent all this may be with creeds and traditions, it isdone. Church 
parlors are annexed to the ‘ sacred edifice,’ and there is provision for stewed oysters and ice- 
cream ; the children are provided with ‘ flower concerts’ in summer and with ‘ Christmas-trees’ 
in winter ; the whole flavor of the institution is altered ; it is conciliatory and not denunciatory, 
and meets people half-way.” : 


Pretty good, Mr. Protestant. Oysters and ice-cream are indeed the bulwarks 
of Protestantism. They should not be despised by us, either. They are a power— 
there is no use denying it. The enterprising strawberry and the progressive oys- 
ter! Without them Protestantism would collapse, and with them the true bark 
of Peter itself can take in many a draught of small-fry otherwise uncatchable. 

Look at the ‘Sabbath ” school, with its rewards, its picture-papers, chromo- 
cards, and endless novelties. Look at the Christmas-trees, literary guilds, high 
teas, sociables, sewing-circles, dramatic clubs, summer camp-meetings, sea-shore 
attractions, new preachers, new sermons all about sweetness and light, singing 
societies, etc., etc. 

Where would “the church” be without these side-shows? I don’t object to 
them. They are very good so far as they go; only they don’t go far enough. 
They would leave religion all bait and no hook. 

Years ago one large section of Evangelicalism (the Puritans) tried to run 
religion on the plan of all hook and no bait. This failed dismally, as the above 
relates, so that now, “by common consent, things unattractive” (such as belief in 
hell, necessity of penance, indissolubility of marriage, and compulsory confession) 
“are laid aside,” and the present plan is all bait and no hook. 

The true church, however, was never given to “grimness and moroseness.” 
Her joyous ritual is proof of this since times remote. As far as her poverty or 
her riches would allow, hers has always been a service of beauty and brightness. 
The twinkling altar-lights, the flowers, the changing colors, the jewelled vest- 
ments, the loveliest arts of music, painting, sculpture, and poetry—all are pre- 
scribed in her liturgy. Moreover, the Miracle Plays, the Sacred Oratorios, the 
Church Minuet in Florence, the Passion-Play at Oberammergau—all go to prove 
the church’s tolerance of all innocent means to render religion interesting. It 
was St. Philip Neri, of the Oratory, who originated the present oratorio by having 
concerts of sacred music in his Oratory. The smiling saints, the laughing cherubs, 
the radiant Virgin, invite cheerfulness, not gloom, in the service of heaven and in 
the house of God. The devout Catholic, upon entering the glittering edifice, finds 
his heart involuntarily singing, “The beauty of thy house I have loved, O Lord, 
and the place where thy glory dwelleth.” 

But to the indevout a lower rung in the ladder is necessary. I see nothing 
wonderful and little reprehensible in the'way people rush after frivolity and neglect 
religion. Take Pinafore, for example, as compared to a sermon. How is the 
story of Pinafore told? By a troupe of merrymakers, with spangles, footlights, 
beautiful scenery, changing curtains, laughter, wonderful tricks, enlivening music, 
gift matinées, noise, and general jollity. Now, how is the story of Bethlehem 
told? By one person, standing alone in the pulpit, in some cases one who speaks 
English poorly, has never taken a lesson in elocution, knows nothing of oratory, 
and has not learned the first principles of vocalization. Is it any wonder that 
children go wild over Pinafore and care little for the story of Bethlehem? And 
we are all “children of a larger growth.” 
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I claim that if God’s fishermen were one-tenth as adroit in the baiting of their 
hooks and the casting of their nets as are Satan’s fishermen, their draught of fishes 
would far outweigh those of the latter. 

On one bank sits Satan with his followers, hundreds of them, all fishing 
assiduously. At the end of every line hangs a “spicy” book, a new play, a game 
of chance, a Mardi-Gras ball, ete. On the opposite bank is Peter with. his follow- 
ers, But what have they at the end of their lines? Thank Heaven! there are some 
well-written Catholic story-books, happy sermons, soul-inspiring music, and 
beautiful processions ; but too often their hooks hang empty. Is it any wonder 
that the poor foolish fish are drawn, in schools, to nibble at the sweet baits of 
Satan, and fight shy of the many baitless hooks on the other side? 

A fine play. if ill-managed, poorly advertised, and badly billed, will surely fail, 
and the fine troupe will play to empty benches. Now, the preacher stands a bet- 
ter chance. All things being equal, the preacher has a much fairer audience than 
the play. Do we not all know of many well-attended churches whose defective 
acoustics, bad ventilation, uncomfortable seats, and other disadvantages would 
kill any theatre, and would not be tolerated by any wide-awake manager ? 

It was Divine Perfection itself which said, “Be ye wise as serpents,” which 
also commended the unjust steward “inasmuch as he had done wisely,” and 
rebuked the children of light for their lack of wzsdom. So were it not wiser to 
forego the ten-thousand-dollar organs and establish free Catholic libraries? Were 
it not better to spend less on the fancy choir, and more for instructors in congre- 
gational singing ? 

I advance nothing new in advocating the doctrine of bait for fish; of alow 
rung in the ladder, as a first step for those who cannot reach a higher; of using 
not vinegar but honey to catch flies; of working ¢hrough people’s prejudices, and 
not against them; of using human means and not trying te work by miracle 
alone; of promoting innocent amusement; of desiring more Catholic stories, a 
cheaper Catholic literature, dime-novels of the right sort, dime-dramas of the 
right sort, low-priced periodicals, free schools, free libraries, free lectures, free 
readings; of a revival of miracle-plays, modernized ; of Catholic dramas, and of 
all manner of lawful Catholic clubs. 

Was it Carlyle or Johnson who set down the population of England at “ thirty 
millions, mostly fools”? Well, he was not far wrong. Is not the population of 
the world thirteen hundred millions, mostly fools? Could lottery schemes, patent 

. medicines, humbug doctors, anti-poverty societies, drunkenness, dime museums, 
high-heeled shoes, tight-lacing, poison cigarettes, and other frauds innumerable, 
obtain among us as they do, if we were not “mostly fools”? Oh! yes, we are 
simply foolish little fishes, and a little proper baiting, proper seining, proper net- 
ting can take us in by shoals. 

Our Lord meant what he said in saying, “ Henceforth be ye fishers of: men.” 

New Orleans, March, 1888. M. T. ELDER. 


TEMPERANCE AND EDUCATION. 
At a meeting in favor of high-license, held lately by the citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Rev. Joseph Fransioli, rector of St. Peter’s Catholic Church in that city, 
made an address in which he claimed that his parish school was entitled to recog- 
nition for the work done there to inculcate correct principles regarding drunk- 
enness. 
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It is not sufficient, he said, to pass a good law. There must be men with 
minds well informed to understand their responsibilities. He felt it a sacred duty 
of patriotism to teach his children that temperance takes rank, among Catholics, 
as one of the chiéf or cardinal virtues. 

In any of the schools under State control he, their pastor, would not be per- 
mitted to teach lessons of sobriety, and other matters relating to the moral and 
physical welfare of the children under his charge. Rather than leave the work | 
undone, or have it performed imperfectly, he had spent, during a period of over 
twenty years, $321,000 in maintaining his parish school. 

Whence came this large amount of money? It was the free gift of the Catholic 
taxpayers for the fostering of temperance and other virtues, civic as well as re- 
ligious. 

A CORRECTION, 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 
The following appeared in the April number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, in 
an article entitled ‘The Laity ”: 


‘If next Sunday all the men and women in New York, between eighteen and sixty, who 
sincerely declare themselves to be Catholics, and sincerely believe themselves to be Catholics, 
were to take it into their heads to go to Mass, does any one for a moment suppose that the 
churches of the city, even with the average of five successive Masses each, would be able to ac- 
commodate more than a fraction of them ?” 


Upon better information I find that there is not nearly so great a deficiency 
of churches in the city as I thought there was. 1 by no means desired to reflect 
on the management of the diocese or on the clergy of New York. The difficulty 
of securing sites and erecting church buildings is something hard to appreciate 
by those who have not been practically concerned with it. The object of my 
article was to call attention to a different matter altogether—namely, the question 


of the people joining more generally in the public worship of God. 
A LAYMAN. 
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St. PETER, BisHop OF RoME. By the Rev. T. Livius, C.SS.R., M.A., Oriel 
College, Oxford. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1888. 


There are many Episcopalians in this country who implicitly believe 
Dr. Littledale and other leading writers of their denomination when they 
flippantly assert that “it is only a guess that St. Peter was ever in Rome at 
all; it is only a guess that he was ever Bishop of Rome.” To such 
confiding readers we would recommend Father Livius’ timely work, which 
establishes the historical fact of the residence and bishopric of the Prince 
of the Apostles in Rome. To Episcopalians, of all Christians, the matter is 
of the utmost importance. Should they peruse St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, 
without becoming convinced that their good faith has been imposed upon, 
we would be unable to see how they could consistently believe other more 
remote historical facts, such as the victories of Alexander the Great or the 
conquest of Gaul by Cesar. We are afraid that the difference of their ver- 
dict in those very similar cases would be based, not on the evidence, but 
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on'some moral motive. Other historical facts do not bring with them any 
religious obligations, whereas the fact that St. Peter was truly Bishop of 
Rome would bind the inquirer to give up the church of his baptism, and 
would dispel that pleasant dream of a church, Catholic without universal- 
ity, Apostolic without mission, and One with a divided episcopacy. Such 
a burden, we admit, should not be taken up without an overwhelming de- 
monstration of its absolute necessity. 

Father Livius supplies the desired fulness of proofs. In the first part 
of his work he offers an imposing array of witnesses, from the fourth cen- 
tury down to the first, who explicitly or implicitly testify that St. Peter, 
after having exercised his episcopate at Antioch, came to Rome, and that 
he there established his episcopal chair, which at his glorious death he left 
to his successor as Bishop of Rome and as Shepherd of the entire flock of 
Christ. The very Clementines—both the Homilies and the Recognitions— 
apocryphal though they are, confirm the fact of the general belief to this 
effect in the fourth century at the latest, just as the historical romances 
abolt Charlemagne confirm the fact that this great emperor ruled over 
the Frankish nation. 

The same historical truth is made certain in the second part of the book 
from the testimonies of the Roman Catacombs, those subterranean wit- 
nesses of the early life of the Christian church. Whatever the learned but 
biassed Dr. Schaff may say to the contrary, these Christian cemeteries were 
used not only for the purposes of sepulture, but also for the purposes of 
worship, as is evident from the very shape of some of their recesses. Now, 
in both ways, whether as places set apart for tombs or as chapels for reli- 
gious exercises, they furnish many striking records of the presence of 
Peter in Rome as Bishop of the Eternal City. See especially the chapters 
on the gilded glasses and on the paintings of the Catacombs, and the in- 
teresting notice on the chair: “ Sedes ubi prius sedit Petrus Apostolus.” 

The author has in his first part mainly followed Dr. Jungmann’s Dés- 
sertations on Church Hiéstory,and in the second Northcote and Brownlow’s 
Roma Sotterranea. In the third part, which he calls his own, he discusses 
at length the tradition on the subject, both in Catholic and in non-Cath- 
olic communions, especially in the Greek Church; and he explodes the 
German rationalistic invention of the legendary theory of which Bauer, 
Lipsius, and Zeller are the most noted exponents. He also refutes the 
flimsy fabrication of Homersham Cox on the primacy of St. James, and the 
often repeated and refuted fallacy of the equality of St. Paul with St. Peter. 
The author’s erudite dissertations close with a most interesting study of 
the present state of the question among Anglican writers, who seem to 
become more and more sceptical as the fact becomes clearer to others— 
one more example of the saying that none are so blind as those that will 


not see. H. G. 
St. Foseph’s Seminary, Troy, N. Y. 


LETTERS OF FREDERIC OZANAM, PROFESSOR OF FOREIGN LITERATURE IN 
THE SORBONNE. Translated from the French, with a connecting 
sketch of his life, by Ainslie Coates. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: Benziger Bros. 


This book is really Ozanam’s life told by his letters—a kind of biogra- 
phy the most real and-most instructive possible in cases where men have 
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left behind, as did Ozanam, a copious and familiar correspondence. He 
had many friendships of that loving quality more common in southern 
Europe than among English-speaking races, and his intercourse with 
friends produced many letters which revealed him and his troubles, 
perplexities, plans, joys, successes, even in great degree his interior re- 
ligious experience. Arranged chronologically, linked together by the 
epochs of his life, abridged of matter of mere passing interest, and also, 
in consideration of the Protestant admirers of the writer of them, of such 
things as he himself would doubtless have omitted if addressing them 
personally, these letters are made up into a book which is a valuable 
contribution to the study of a great character. 

For Frederic Ozanam was really a great man. Not that he was what is 
called a great genius, though his historical works will hold ever a high 
place, and his criticism of Dante is unique in its power and beauty; but 
he was great in his perception of the relation of religion to modern society, 
greatin his expression of it. Catholics know him best in his character 
of founder of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, which are the prac- 
tical expression of Ozanam’s view of how the dominant element in so- 
ciety should bear itself towards the poor. These Conferences, composed 
of that social element which is in possession of the wealth and worldly 
respectability of this life, are now actively at work among the homes of 
the poor and the haunts of vice in every part of Christendom. They are, 
perhaps, better calculated to restore to society the equilibrium of all its 
orders than any other public force, The leaven of Christianity drained 
out by the Reformation and its complement, the French Revolution, is 
to be restored by the uncloistered charity of the laity of all orders, 
especially the better-to-do classes. 

The institution of the Conferences made Ozanam “the first gentleman 
of the age.” 

In the political order Ozanam, being a Catholic Republican and 
primarily a man of letters, was greater than his opportunities. What he 
could have done had he lived longer or had he continued at the bar and 
gone into political life, may be seen from his defence of theelder Lenormant 
in the Sorbonne for his return to Catholicity, evidencing as it did his 
courage and ability on critical occasions. 

Not every man is best known by his letters; but Ozanam is. He was 
French : effusive, rhetorical, gay, emotional, always eloquent, and also 
frank and interiorly true. The study of this noble and generous disciple 
of Christ and friend of humanity is all-important to fit one to deal with the 
errors and aspirations of these times. 


THE CANONS AND DECREES OF THE SACRED AND CECUMENICAL COUNCIL 
OF TRENT. Translated by the Rev. J. Waterworth. To which are pre- 
fixed Essays on the External and Internal History of the Council. 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 

The impetus given to theological study by the legislation of the last 
Plenary Council of Baltimore will necessarily increase the demand for 
standard works of theology, and will, we hope, lead the clergy to push their 
Studies beyond the elementary text-books with which they began their 
course in the seminary, inducing them to have recourse to the sources and 
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springs of theological science. Of these sources a most important place 
is undoubtedly held by the great Council of Trent, by which the church 
broke the attack of the so-called Reformation, and began that true re- 
formation which has been accomplished and maintained ever since that 
time within the church by the faithful and energetic carrying-out of the 
legislation then made. We have always felt the somewhat jejune knowledge 
of that legislation afforded by the text-books (sufficient though it be for 
all purposes of mere necessity) does not enable the student to possess 
himself of the mind of that great council and to enter fully into its spirit. 
We therefore welcome this reissue of the translation of the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent made some forty years ago by the Rev. John Water- 
worth. We do so all the more heartily because it is a translation into 
English. The vast number of theological works possessed by the French, 
and by the Germans also, in their own language has always been a subject 
of envy tous. Not merely have they large and detailed histories of the 
church, lives of the saints, and translations of the Fathers, but they even 
possess in the vernacular such works as the Summa of St. Thomas and 
such text-books as Sanseverino and Zigliara. We fear that it will be a long 
time before we can hope to have so extensive a literature, but in the mean- 
while we ought to encourage every attempt made to realize so desirable an 
object. It is an encouraging circumstance that Waterworth’s Council of 
Trent has now been reissued in response to numerous inquiries, the 
previous edition having been long since exhausted. 

It is not necessary to say much about this new edition, except that it is 
fully equal, and perhaps in quality of paper superior, to the former edition ; 
and this, for those who are acquainted with that edition, is saying every- 
thing in its praise. For those who are not acquainted with the former 
edition we may say that this volume comprises not merely the canons 
and decrees of the council, but a history of the events which led up 
to its calling and of the proceedings which eventuated in the decrees. 
This history takes up 250 pages and will be of great interest for those to 
whom Pallavacini’s large work is inaccessible. There is also a very full 
and reliable index. 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS; or, Travels in Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Samoa, and other Pacific Islands. By Maturin M. Ballou. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. =) 


Mr. Ballou is an entertaining traveller—amusing, that is to say, but not 
especially suggestive, nor in any deep sense observant. What is on the 
surface he sees and records in a style always readable; and there is a good 
deal on the surface in the countries through which this book takes one. 
Like a good many of his fellow-citizens, Mr. Ballou appears to go about the 
world so nearly unembarrassed by convictions on any points, except those 
which relate to the material well-being of themselves and their fellows, that 
one gives up, after a chapter or two, all expectation of anything better 
from him. Thus in Samoa the sight of the divers and swimmers of both 
sexes, who come alongside in great numbers, moves him to the sage re- 
flection that when he “ paused to think of the matter, it was they who were 
naturally covered, and we who were artificially clothed.” After which one 
is not surprised to learn that a “ convent of Samoan nuns,” which has been 
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established near Apia by the Catholic priests on the island, struck Mr. 
Ballou, when he “ paused to think,” as “the height of absurdity.” What 
interested us most in his book was its record of the ubiquitous Chinaman, 
present everywhere, everywhere depraved and filthy asa rule, to which the 
exceptions are as honorable as they are few, and everywhere the double of 
the Anglo-Saxon in the work of supplanting the native races. What is to 
be done forthe Chinaman among us? A constant factor in Western civili- 
zation, he cannot be escaped and must be reckoned with. Mr. Ballou has 
no suggestions to offer, but he chronicles the fact that John is everywhere 
esteemed an undesirable guest by both civilized and uncivilized peoples. 


Henry VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES: An Attempt to Illus- 
trate the History of their Suppression. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, 
O.S.B. London: John Hodges. 1888. Vol. I. [For sale in New York 
by the Catholic Publication Society Co.] 


We cannot do better than place at the head of our notice of this most 
important work the words of Mr. James Gairdner in his review of it in a 
recent number of the Academy, coming as they do from one who, having 
distinguished himself by his works on this period of English history, and 
being at the same time a Protestant, is at once both competent to forma 
judgment and without bias in favor of the church. He says at the con- 
clusion of his article: 

“Such is the real story of the famous visitation of the monasteries, as 
it appears in Father Gasquet’s book. It is a new story, which it was im- 
possible to tell even a few years ago with anything like accuracy, simply 
because the original evidences had not been made sufficiently accessible 
or comprehensively catalogued in true chronological order. But, although 
the author is avowedly himself a monk, and dedicates his work to Pope 
Leo XIII., by whom, it appears, he was induced to undertake it, he need 
fear no contradiction hereafter on the main point here revealed. The old 
scandals, universally discredited at the time, and believed in by a later 
generation only through prejudice and ignorance, are now dispelled for 
ever, and no candid Protestant will ever think of reviving them.” 

In the short notice which is all-we can at present give it will be suffi- 
cient to indicate the general scope and the place which it is intended to 
fill. The first and only attempt which had hitherto been made to give a 
connected and particular account of the suppression of the English mon- 
asteries was that of Canon Dixon in his Héstory of the Church of Eng- 
land,and he only treated it as an episode of a greater subject. Father 
Gasquet’s is the first attempt to make the suppression the object of a 
special inquiry, and for this purpose he has had recourse to a large mass 
of material hitherto unpublished and unconsulted. In order to make his 
researches he has travelled through the length and breadth of England. 
The bishops of the Established Church have given him access to the 
archives of their sees. Of their courtesy and kindness Father Gasquet 
makes the warmest acknowledgment, admitting that if they had not ac- 
corded him this privilege it would have been vain for him to write at all. 
We may, perhaps, in passing, say how much we wish that some writers in 
our Catholic papers would follow Father Gasquet’s example and speak of 
those from whom they differ with at least common civility. 

The ultimate authority as to the state of the monasteries has hitherto 
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been certain reports made by Cromwell’s visitors. The great result 
achieved by Father Gasquet is to show the untrustworthiness of these re- 
ports by reference to contemporary testimony. He traces in brief the 
position of the monks in England in the period antecedent to Henry, and 
then gives in detail the proceedings in Henry’s reign. This first volume 
embraces the suppression of the lesser monasteries; the proceedings with 
reference to the larger monasteries will be the subject of the second 
volume, which is toappear inthe autumn. Ona future occasion we intend 
to return to this important work and to give it a more extended treat- 
ment. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN NEw MEXxIco. By the 
Very Rev. James H. Defouri, Pastor of the Church of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, Santa Fé. 


In this little book Father Defouri has given us a summary of the his- 
tory of the diocese of which he is vicar-general, and in which he has spent 
many years in missionary labors. Much that is highly interesting is about 
the early Spanish missionaries, men of heroic mould, mostly of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, many of them martyrs. The singular spectacle, presented in 
many parts of Spanish-America, of a devoted clergy and rapacious and 
cruel civil and military rulers, was presented in the early days of New 
Mexico. The famous revolt of the partly Christianized natives, two hun- 
dred years ago, provoked by the tyranny of the government, but falling most 
disastrously on the missions, is an event worthy of much study. 

Father Defouri’s account of affairs when the saintly Archbishop Lamy, 
not long since passed to his reward, came with the United States authori- 
ties to assume ecclesiastical control, is like a romance. What noble souls 
the French missionaries are, indeed! How it stirs the blood to read of 
their dauntless courage, their patience and self-denial, their tender affec- 
tion for their spiritual children, often the most worthless beings under the 
sun! 

Let us hope that this tribute of a true-hearted missionary to the zeal 
and sanctity of his brethren may obtain the wide circulation it deserves. 


LIVES OF THE DECEASED BISHOPS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. With an analytical index. By Richard H. Clarke, 
LL.D. Vol. III. New York: Richard H. Clarke. 


The lives of forty-three bishops are given in this volume, which brings 
the whole work of Dr. Clarke pretty nearly down to date, making three 
volumes in all. The object of the author is to give a summary of the chief 
events in the lives of deceased American prelates, and some statement 
of their most prominent traits of character. Hence condensation has been 
necessary. As he writes more to convey general information than to make 
an historical study of times so recent and of men so lately actively con- 
cerned in public life, his tone is not critical; indeed, now and then he 
seems to pass the bounds of formal praise and to be too laudatory. How- 
ever, in some cases, and those requiring rather delicate handling, he has 
expressed his own convictions with commendable frankness. 

A work of this kind, it seems to us, is indispensably necessary for all 
who write for the press, and forall libraries, both private and public. It 
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is, besides, of much interest for the ordinary reader. Such men as Arch- 
bishops Spalding, Bayley, Purcell, McCloskey, Blanchet, have left among 
us much that is of absorbing interest to every intelligent American. 
Other prelates were beset with such misfortunes and subject to such vicis- 
situdes, as Bishop Lynch of Charleston, that there is really something 
of absorbing and touching interest in even a brief summary of their noble 
lives. 

The author is his own publisher, and has got out a well-printed book, 
bound in first-rate style and every way creditable in its manufacture. 


SPIRITUAL RETREATS. Notes of Meditations and Considerations given in 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton. By the Most Rev. 
George Porter, S.J., Archbishop of Bombay. London: Burns & Oates 
(Limited); New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


Archbishop Porter, as is well known, filled for several years the office 
of master of novices of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. 
Previously he had been professor of dogmatic theology at St. Benno’s and 
rector of a large parish. To him was entrusted the defence of the society 
in the differences which arose between the religious orders and the Eng- 
lish bishops. A short time ago he was raised by the Holy See to his pre- 
sent exalted position. 

This volume contains the notes of the Meditations and Considerations 
given by him in retreats made in the convent of the Sacred Heart in the 
years 1881, 1885, and 1886. On each day there were three Meditations and one 
Consideration. Two of the retreats were for eight days, the other for six. 
The Meditations are modelled on those of St. Ignatius, and are faithful to 
his precepts, not being so long as to exhaust the subject but suggestive 
of thought and leaving much for the one who meditates to do for himself. 
This little work, coming as it does from one who is at once so profound a 
theologian, so well versed in spiritual and ascetical literature, and of such 
wide experience in the every-day life of the world, will be welcomed by 
all who either have to guide and assist others inthe spiritual life or who 
are trying to lead a spiritual life themselves. 


IRISH MusIC AND SONG: A Collection of Songs in the Irish Language set 
to music. Edited forthe Society for the Preservation of the Irish Lan- 
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Dr. Joyce’s Collection of Songs in the Irish Language presents us with 
a number of quaint and beautiful melodies to which the simple poetic 
language is admirably adapted. Many of these songs are unfamiliar to the 
majority of those who admire Irish music, but need only an introduction 
to become as great favorites as the best-knéwn Irish melodies. 


THE LIFE OF SAINT Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. With a preliminary 
account of the Sources of the Saint’s History. By William Bullen 
Morris, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Third Edition. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


The first edition of Father Morris’ Life of St. Patrick appeared ten years 
ago. The present is not a mere reprint of the former editions, but large 
alterations have been made. The Introduction has been rewritten, an in- 
quiry into the state of Ireland at the period of St. Patrick’s advent has been 
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introduced into the life, and there are considerable additions as well as omis- 
sions in the body of the work. Father Morris is not a collector of legends, 
and has, though with reluctance, rejected all stories, however beautiful 
in themselves, which have not sufficient evidence for their truth. The 
author has thrown his whole soul into this work, and has spared no labor 
and no research to make it complete and trustworthy. We need not say 
that he has the fullest sympathy with St. Patrick’s work and the greatest 
veneration for the saint. In our judgment this life will be found to be the 
best which has yet been written, combining as it does the results of ac- 
curate and painstaking research and long and patient study with the 
reverence due to the saint and to the great work he.accomplished. 
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